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Attempts at Bee-keeping in India. 





Iam indebted to an unknown friend in the 
great Asiatic peninsula for a copy of a recent 
number of the Saturday edition of The Indian 
Daily News, from which I extract the following 


interesting article. 
T. W. Woopsory, 
‘*A Devonshire Bee-keeper.”’ 
Mount Raprorp, ExeETEerR, ENGLAND. 





AMUSEMENTS OF A NATURALIST—BEES. 


Bees that collect honey are found in almost 
all countries. And wherever Englishmen go to 
make new homes for themselves, if they find 
there are none, or none of the right kind to meet 
their wishes, they soon manage to get some from 
home. 
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| gathering. The best way of gathering is to get 


a quantity of rubbish together, put it under the 
the hive, or more properly the comb, and set fire 
to it in the evening. Bees cannot bear smoke, 
and there are most alarming tales told about 


travellers having made fires under trees in the 


daytime, without first looking up to see if the 
smoke might be any annoyance to any one up 
above. I remember an Arab horse-dealer once 
acting thus imprudently, and almost before his 
horses were picketed, the infuriated saurungs— 


/ that is the native name—began to sting the 


Bees occupy a very important place in | 


creation, and perform very important functions | 
in rendering fruitful the seed-vessels of vegeta- | 


bles and flowers. In New Zealand, it is said 
that the Clover taken from home and sown there 
produced beautiful crops of fodder, but no seed, 
till the English honey bee wasimported. In In- 
dia there is no lack of honey bees. There are 
three kinds that are especially interesting. The 
large bee, that constructs its combs on the boughs 


horses, and in the course of ten minutes every 
horse fled from the encampment, tearing like 
mad horses, at every point of the compass ; the 
syees trying in vainevery possible dodge but the 
right one to escape the infuriated creatures. Two 
of the horses that could not escape early enough, 
died from the stings they received, and of the 
men several were ill for days. I did not know 
of the certainty of such cases as this, when I 
sought to make the acquaintance of the saurung 
honey bee. The object I had in view was to do- 


| mesticate them ; and I knew I could not do so 


of trees, makes a comb about the size of the half | 


of an ordinary cart-wheel. 


The bee is as large | 


as a hornet, and its sting is fully as poisonous. | 


I began amusing myself with this creature, but I 
thought it necessary to go about forming an ac- 
quaintance with it very cautiously. I thought it 
advisable, first of all, to understand the extent 
of its ability to produce hurt. 1 could pretty 
well judge of the extent of its honey-producing 
capacities from what I had seen of its comb,— 
3 inches thick near the bough upon which it was 
built, and indeed at times thicker if the bough 
were a thick one, and in the thinnest part where 
the breeding was carried on, fully 2$ inches in 
thickness. The upper part, that is to say, about 
a depth of 4 inches, was occupied with honey ; 
and a full-sized comb would be about 3 feet along 
the bough, that is to say, comb filled with honey, 
3 feet long and from 4 to 5inches deep. A goodly 
quantity of sweet-stuff this, to be had for the 





unless I could establish a sort of friendship with 
them. I found a fine large hive near my house, 
suspended from a large branch on a mangoe 
tree. My first object was to get hold of one in- 
dividual bee by itself. I thought it safer to ascer- 
tain what could be done with one before I at- 
tempted a number. A marble from a goolail* 
soon brought down about half-a-dozen, and they 
were rather at my mercy in that state. I quietly 
proposed to one, that we should make each oth- 
er’s acquaintance ; he offered no objection, but 
when I took hold of his wings he protruded his 
sting. I said, ‘‘ Exactly so! what is its value ?”’ 
and presented the little finger of my left hand in 
return. In an instant the bee was under my 
foot, for with a force which I had not counted 
upon, the sting was thrust home into my finger. 
Fortunately it pierced the finger sidewise, and 
the thickness of the skin had saved me from the 
full effect of the poison ; but the burning heat it 
had engendered in my finger, running right up 
my arm in an instant, quite satisfied me that 

had better let well enough alone, and drop their 





* Pellet-bow. 
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acquaintance. 


the bottle, I put a good drop of ammonia well 
saturated with opium, on the place where the | 
sting was taken out, and that soon gave me re- | 
lief. I soon afterwards found that the honey | 
collected by this large kind of bee is very coarse | 
and often unwholesome. My readers perhaps | 
will cry, Sour Grapes! Honor bright, however ; | 
what 1 say is correct. ee a 

The domesticated honey bee was always a 
great favourite with me at home, and indeed | 
with my father and mother before me. I re- | 
member how often I used to get stung by them 
in our garden, when as a small boy I would dis- 
obey orders, and wilfully go to the hive and 
watch the little creatures, as they came home 
with their legs laden with little pellets of brown, 
green, and yellow pollen, which my mother told | 
me was honey, but which I found when I caught 
one was not sweet at all, and therefore could not | 
be honey—for which experiment I got a caning. | 
I remember also one cold frosty night, as I got | 
into the chimney corner, how all the household 
was thrown into confusion by some one rushing 
into the room, saying that there were thieves 
about, for that they had heard the rustling of 
their steps in the stubble field and behind the 
house. There was at once a careful listening by 
all who were bold enough to venture out of doors; 
but all was quiet, not a footstep nor the least 
rustling was to be heard even in the stubble field. 
My father, however, thought he would make 
sure by walking round the grounds, and as he 
went into the garden, he thought in the starlight 
things did not look allserene about the bee-stall; 
and sure enough when he walked up to it, there 
was the heaviest hive out of the five carried off. | 
To follow the rogue or rogues on the way to the 
town was the resolution of all in an instant. But 
before they had gone half a mile from the farm- 
house, a man coming from the town assured 
them that he had met no one since leaving the 
town, and they all returned to the house. The 
search was recommenced the next day, and my 
father hit on the idea of going through the town, 
and looking after the contents of his hive, which 
he shrewdly conjectured would be there in some 
window exposed for sale. He returned home 
full of joy, for he had found his honey—he knew 
it was e~thave could not be another such a 
hive, it must be his, the comb was two yearsand 
a half old, almost as black as ink, and the honey 
the best in the world. But the grocer in whose 
window it was exposed for sale refused to give it 
up—he had bought it. He did not know the per- 
son he had bought it of, but he had to come to 
his shop again the next night, which was Satur- 
day, and if my father would come and wait in- 
side, he would let him see who he was. All was 
arranged—and what arise! The man was the 
very man that returning from the town, told my 
father he had met no one since leaving the town. 
The rest may be imagined. Nothing could be. 
done. The other four hives, however, were at 
once chained down to their blocks. 

I must have been about three years old when 
these circumstances occurred, and a big boy 
working on the farm put me up to a way of mak- 





ing experiments far more remunerative than the 


I had carried an antidote with | unloading of the little creatures laden with pol- 
me, and as soon as I could get the cork out of | len. 


He showed me how to hunt out the humble 
bee, and to rob its nest. The plan was to take a 
bough of hazel, and thrash the poor bees to 
death, then pulling the poor creatures asunder at 
the shoulder, pick out the honey-bag, which then 
lay exposed. There was no amusement in this, 
and I never tried it twice. 

And now to return to my India tale. As soon 
as I saw my error in hoping to domesticate the 
large saurung, I was fortunate enough to find a 
hive of the true honey bee—like the one at home— 
located ina hollow mangoe tree in my compound. 
In my ignorance of the Indian bee, I concluded 
it was the same in its habits as our home bee, 
and therefore I prepared a box large enough to 
hold the bees of an English hive. The next 
thing to be done was to get them out of the tree. 
No one would help me, for all were afraid of the 
sting. With a good chisel anda hammer I soon 
managed to open a way into the»hive, but while 
I was doing this the inmates had been singing 
excelsior, and had marched a full arm’s length 
further up the tree. I took out all the combs, 
and then putting my hand up the tree as far as 
my arm could reach, I took out a handful of 
bees, and put them with the comb into the box I 
had prepared ; but I was obliged to give this up, 
for as fast as 1 put the bees into the box they 
flew out again. I therefore yielded to necessity, 
and gave up that plan of proceeding. I then 
filled up the hole in the tree, as far as I could, 
with clay, and fixing my box up upon the tree, 
made such arrangements that the bees could only 
get in and out by passing through my box. I 
hoped by this means to get them into the box 
with their own comb full of young ones. I was 
disappointed however, for at five o’clock the 
next morning they had all collected outside my 
box, and were evidently intending to emigrate as 
soon as their arrangements were matured. I 
managed to be beforehand with them, for I at 
once took a basket and whipped them all into it, 
by the aid of a grey goose-quill, and having got 
them there, I put a cloth over it, and kept them 
prisoners till the next morning. They showed 
their displeasure with my arrangements by be- 
ginning to fly out as soon as I opened their prison 
basket. I now caught sight of the queen, and 
picking her out, clipped her wings with a pair of 
scissors. Kuowing that the hive was now at my 
mercy, I put them into a large glass dish-cover, 
such as is used for protecting cakes and such 
things. A small piece of new comb was fixed 
in its proper position, and another day in the 
dark was to produce great results. It did so, for 
the next morning on opening the covering I saw 
that the workers had repaired the comb where it 
had been injured, and the queen had laid a few 
eggs, so that I felt quite sure all would now be 
well. 

The colony had become very small. I do not 
think there could be more than an ounce of bees 
all together. Bees are a very delicate people, 
and the least extra trouble or exertion kills them 
by hundreds. But small as the colony had be- 
come, for six days it was very quiet and prosper- 
ous, and they had become so accustomed to my 
investigations that I could take away the glass 
cover altogether, and the queen herself did not 
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show any great signs of feeling the indignity if 
I picked her out and pu: her on my hand—the 
workers seemed most anxious, and usually one 
or two would accompany her upon my hand. 


On the seventh day, all my amusement seemed | 


to be at an end; a servant came to tell me that 
the bees were on the wing. True enough, there 


that had shown decided musical propensities by 
taking up their residence in a tom-tom.* This 
was a great gift, and I went by moonlight, and 
brought it home with great pleasure. Iso ma- 
nipulated the earthen jar over which the skin was 
: drawn to make a tom-tom of it, that I put win- 
dows in it, and so got free liberty to look at my 


they were, but what was the cause? And the 
queen without wings; where was she? The 
cause was at once evident; the ants had dis- 
turbed the new colony, and not being able to 
drive back the enemy, they had vacated their 
works. The great question was where was the ! 
queen? After hunting for her for some time, I | with a piece of muslin over it. And then I waited 
found her with only two or three attendants, and ! to see the result. Again and again I watched for 
one or two ants were upon her, I picked herup | three hours, and no panic, nor yet confusion ; 
and put her in a safe place where the workers | then I thought there was a slight change in the 
could get to her, and having secured her person, | sound from the workers; then there followed a 
I set to work to drive off the ants. They had | flying out and immediate return by some; their 
attacked the young grubs and had killed some of | work ceased, and in place of itsmerry hum there 
them, to my great distress. At length 1 gotthem | was a sort of hushing sound ; then a rush here 
all clear of the comb, and having put the feet of | and there in disorder, and finally a general rush 
the table into water, I thought all would be safe | to the aperture of the hive, and most of the bees 
for the future, and put the colony back again | took wing. I knew I was master of the position 
with their work. Things did not, however, at | so I waited patiently till the panic subsided, and 
all please them. I fancy an odour of the horrid | when all was quiet in the evening, I opered the 
little ants was left upon the comb, for every now | door to return her majesty to her throne and peo- 
and again, an offended bee would buzz in the | ple; but as I was putting her in, I observed a 
greatest anger, twizzling itself round and round | lump of bees about as large as a hen’s egg on the 
for a second, and then rush off to another place. | comb facing me. I, therefore, put the queen 
A great reduction in numbers had taken place, | back to the wineglass again, while I examined 
and at noon every day the few that remained | this unusual appearance ; and I was well repaid 


friends by night and day. ThenI made a door, 
and so in time got free admission to make exper- 
iments. After watching for hours during several 
days, ' managed to see the queen laying her eggs, 
nearly close to the door. This was just the 
ticket. I secured her, and put her in a wineglass 





took wing—I kept them in my room, where I 
could constantly watch them—but I usually in- 
terfered in time to prevent the vacation of the 
hive. 
them, I thought I would let them go to the end, 
and see the result of the panic whatever it might 
be. The queen was evidently ill, and ceased to 
rush about as she usually does when there is ex- 


At last, not caring much if I did lose | 


for my trouble, for the little creatures seeing their 
| sad’ misfortune, had begun to make a large cell 
| fora new queen. I at once decided to keep her 
majesty a prisoner, to see whereunto this thing 
| would grow. By the next morning the cell was 
| complete, and all attention was given to the grub 
| out of one of the ordinary cells that was in it. 

The new cell was placed perpendicular on the 


citement in the hive uttering the long-continued ' face of the comb, and I have since observed that 
pe-e-e-e. ‘The workers all flew to and fro in and | queen’s cells are always in a perpendicular posi- 
out of the hive, and to my astonishment one of tion. I could not afford to let matters go too far, 
the workers took up the queen, carried her out, | because I should have lost my queen by so do- 








and fell with her upon the grass. This was the 
end of the queen and of my colony of bees, for 
the queen died that day and I took no further 
notice of the workers. 

I was not long left without other hives, for the 
natives of the city had taken an interest in my 
amusement; the extempore poets made and sang 
songs about me and my bees, and I had friends 
on all sides who daily brought me news of new 
hives. My amusements now formed a reason 
for morning ani evening exercise, either on foot, 
or on horseback, or by buggy, and the boys of 
the city took great interest in the little folk that 
afforded me amusement. I now took a number 
of hives in hand; one I kept in the hollow tree 
where I found it. I brought it home for a dis- 
tance of four miles on a cart at night. I filled 
up the aperture by which they passed in and out, 
cut off the timber which was not wanted, and so 
rendered the tree manageable. This hive did 
very well in its new locality, but I could only 
look at them going in and out, and amuse myself 
by observing their wonderful industry in work- 
ing. A farmer who had heard of the eccentric 
sahib who tamed bees and made them understand 
him, came and offered me a good strong hive, 


| ing, and the new queen would have been unfruit- 
ful for a long time, if not altogether barren, in- 
asmuch as she must have gone abroad among her 
neighbours for a royal consort. There were at 
that period no drones in thehive. Within three 
hours after the queen was returned the intended 
new qneen was neglected, and the next day the 
disfigurement on the face of the comb had dis- 
appeared. As the spring came on, I saw the 
combs day by day enlarge, and immense num- 
bers of drones—males—came out, and in due 
course queen’s cells were formed upon the lower 
edges of the combs, to the number of twenty ; 
and by the middle of February I had seen eight 
swarms fiy off from this one hive. Some of the 
| swarms were very small, and in the end the hive 
was so weak that moths got in and laid their eggs 
in the comb, so that the few that remained were 
eaten out of house and home by the grubs of the 
moths, which burrowed the comb in every di- 
rection, filling them with cobwebs wherever they 

went. 
Although I was much interested in my amuse- 
| ment, yet I must confess to great disappointment 














* Native drum. 
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as to the commercial results. I had hoped that 
we might have nice little rows of bee-hives in 
our gardens in India, just as one can have at 
home, with results as sweet and as paying, but 
so far as I could see, the strong instinct for emi- 
gration and colonising in the Indian bee seemed 
to forbid such a result. As I could now get 
plenty of bees, I resolved for one good experi- 
ment in theinterests of commerce. I thoughtif 
I could put five or six hives together, I should 
have a good strong one to begin the experiment 
with. So now I had a six-dozen beer chest pre- 
pared for a hive, and a noble hive it was. The 
thing to be done was to fill it with a working 
colony. A Mahomedan gentleman gave me free 
access to his forest and zemindary, allowing me 
to take any liberty I pleased with those trees that 
had bees in them; from cutting off a limb to 
felling the trunk. I selected my trees, and the 
first was an old jammum pollard. Two good 
bhurrs (woodcutters) soon brought it down for 
me, and the bees being within 1} foot of the bot- 
tom, I was able to reach them pretty well. But, 
do what I could, the bees would not remain in 
my hive, as fast as I took them out they flew 
back again into the tree. I ordered the tree to 
be split open in the middle—as soon as it was 
opened out, ‘‘ horror of horrors,’’ there lay coiled 
up a large khoreit snake, and every time my 
hand had gone in, it had gone over this snake. 
It makes me shiver when I think of it now, and 
the sight of those lookers-on who were with me 
is a picture on my memory still. My honest and 


good friend, the Mahomedan, would allow me to | 
cut no more trees, unless I promised in future to | 


see what sort of a nest I was putting my hand 
into. I of course gave the promise, and kept it. 
Isaw my friend twenty years after the above, 
and he still retained the clearest possible convic- 
tion of the goodness of my kismut. May his 
shadow never grow less ! 

I got together six hives without any further 
trouble, and then how were they to be united ? 
I made short work of it, by mixing a solution of 
sugar and water, and poured it into the hive that 
was to be united with the bees already in the new 
hive. I easily managed to get the queen, and 


the workers were then taken to and claimed by | 
the old stock as a matter of course. And thus! | 


filled my magnificent hive. It wasa sight to 
see them work. I had the hive in a house, with 
« hole in the wall for going out and in, and I 


had doors and widows for observation. I would | 


have no tricks with these to interfere with the 
commercial] results. My heart rejoiced as day 
by day and week by week, I saw the combs grow 
and the inmatesincrease. To show their watch- 
ful care and strength, I may relate that a death’s- 
head moth had the temerity to enter an air cham- 
ber I had made for ventilation ; there he was 


waxed down to the board, and made a mummy | 


as a warning to all such intruders. As the in- 
mates increased in number, I was alarmed at the 
unusual ‘heat engendered, and I did all in my 
power to cool them down. It was all useless, for 
the heat went on increasing, and the ventilators 
were covered with an immense amount of mois- 
ture that collected in large drops as the vapour 
condensed, and soon, to my utter despair, I saw 
combs forming for drones, and these of course 





were followed by queens’ cells. I did all in my 
power to put an end to both, but the colony out- 
witted me, and one day I had the misfortune to 
see my splendid hive denuded of more than half 
of its population. I caught and killed the old 
queen who was leading them off, and the queen 
being killed the bees returned again to the hive. 
The excitement never subsided, and the next day 
many took wing again. I saw the bees were 
angry, but I did not expect the mischief which 
followed. I had a very tame, long-tailed, black- 
faced, white monkey—a longoor—and my angry 
bees stung him to death before I was aware of 
his danger. On the third day from the previous 
swarming, a new queen led them off again, and 
this time they flew away atonce. I now gave up 
| all ay useless and hopeless, and prepared for one 
| final experiment, little suspecting the good for- 
| tune that awaited me. 
I removed all the combs, except one very niee 
| new little one, and sought for and removed the 
| queen. My object was to see how long the 
| workers would hold together and keep to the 
' hive after losing their queen. At first, of course, 
| all was confusion ; but they soon began to col- 
| lect pollen, though their wax was all wasted. 
| And although the pollen was collected and 
| brought home, very little skill was shown in 
| storing it, and most of it fell in little oblong 
| flakes at the bottom of the hive. After six days, 
I was surprised to find a number of eggs on the 
| board at the bottom of the hive. I could hardly 
believe what I saw. I was quite sure there was 
no queen, and yet there were eggs. I made a 
closer search, and more astonishing still, nearly 
| all the cells in the comb I had left them had eggs 
| in them ; not one egg in each, as the queen care- 
fully lays her eggs, but in one I counted a dozen, 
and there was every proof of a most careless and 
indiscriminate laying. I was determined to 
' give up any time and attention that might be re- 
quired to fathom the mystery ; and in a short 
time, I saw the common worker bees laying eggs. 
Of course I was most anxious to see what the 
final result of this new fact would be. I soon 
saw that the eggs were fruitful, for the little worm 
floating in jelly appeared in some cells the next 
day, and things went through their usual] course 
to the closing up of the cells. My patience could 
‘not wait for the flying insect to come out, and I 
opened a cell and took out a young bee nearly 
| ready to come out; and two days afterwards, I 
was gratified by secing some half dozen little 
black drones fly out with their usual heavy buzz. 
This was highly satisfactory as far as it went. It 
was a fact, not before known, that the workers 
could turn out fruitful. There was no hope for 
the hive, for the males do not work. Nothing 
more was to be learnt, and my hive died out in 
short time. And here was an end to my amuse- 
ment with bees. 











The Rev. Henry Oppermann, chaplain of the 
German legion employed in British Caffraria, 
says that in the season when the bees in that 
country gather honey chiefly from the Aloe blos- 
soms, it is of a poisonous or noxious quality, 
causing nausea or vomiting when eaten. 


Talk that does not end in any kind of action 
is better suppressed altogether.— Carlisle, 
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Northwestern Bee-keepers’ Association. | not supported. The secretary stated that this 
society held two annual meetings in the State of 
OrrictaL REPort. Iowé, and he was in favor of holding another 
meeting in Illinois, before changing the location; 
but would waive any objection to its being held 
in any other State the Society might select. 

A vote was taken, resulting in the choice of 


was held at the Young Ladies’ Library Rooms, inoi i 
in Decatur, Illinois, on Wednesday evening of ey pe For pave Nerd ae eee 


the State Fair week. Three sessions followed; Dy, Blanchard, Rev. A. Salisbury and E. 


the annual meeting, two on Thursday and one | pag were appointed a committee to ascertai 
on Friday. The meeting was well attended by how sand nin: honey and how many bees 
the bee-keepers of Illinois and other States. The of bees are represented by the members of this 
majority were practical men, largely and enthu- | society. The committee was also instructed to 
siastically engaged in the culture of the honey | ascertain the kinds of hives used, and the num- 
bee. Several infiuential members of the press | per of each kind; also the number of hives of 
were present. ; bees each member had in the spring. 

The annual meeting was called to order byM.| ‘he main object of this report is to convince 
M. Baldridge, the secretary, none of the other | the public, by facts and figures, that bee- keeping 
officers being present. Dr. J. Blanchard, of Il- | jg profitable. That this information may be com- 
linois, was then made chairman pro tem., but | plete, the Secretary requests those members who 
vacated the office on the arrival of M. L. Dun-| were necessarily absent, to forward their reports 
lap, Vice President for Illinois. . at once to the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 

The Vice President, on taking the chair, gave | J. Blanchard, Brimfield, Illinois. The Chairman 
notice that the Secretary was ready to record the | wij] then forward the condensed report to the 
names and address, and to receive tae member- Secretary for publication. Ifthe price, per pound 
ship fee of one dollar, of those wishing to join | at which surplus honey is sold is also given it 
the association. Twenty-four new names were | wil] add much to the value of the reports. 
added to the list. The association then proceeded A committee was then appointed consisting of 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year as | the President, Vice President Francis, and the 
provided by the constitution. The following | Secretary, to award prizes for the largest amount 
officers were unanimously elected : of honey that can be legitimately secured, next 

President, M. L. Dunlap, Champaign, Illinois. | season, from a given number of hives of bees. 

Vice Presidents, Lucius C. Francis, Spring- | This committee is-‘to have full control of the mat- 
field Illinois, Elisha Gallup, Osage, Iowa, H. P. | ter. They will fix the time for selecting the bees, 
Danks, Fond-du-lac, Wisconsin. [No Vice | and when the season shall close, the number of 
Presidents were chosen for the States of Mis- | hives to be used in competing for the prize, the 
souri, Nebraska and Minnesota, they not being | number of prizes, and the amount of each. The 








The third annual meeting of this association 





represented in the associotion. } | The committee will prescribe rules and regula- 
Secretary, M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Illi- tions in regard to managing the becs, and will 
nois. ‘ require of the competitors proper evidence of the 


Treasurer, James M. Marvin, St. Charles, Il- | truthfulness of their reports. It will therefore be 
linois. for the interest of the successful competitors not 
The time and place for holding the next annua] | to present any Munchausen reports, for they will 
meeting was briefly discussed. The constitution ; be carefully investigated. The prizes will be so 
provides that the annual meeting shall be held at | liberal that they will be worth competing for, and 
the time and place of the State Fair of some one | it is thought that not less than two hundred bee- 
of the six Northwestern States represented in the | keepers will be on hand as competitors. All com- 
association, which is to be determined by a ma- | petitors must first become members of the asso- 
jority vote of the members present. ciation, which they can do by simply sending 
Vice President Danks stated that he was a| their names and address, and the membership fee 
member of the Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Associa- | of one dollar, to the Secretary, No further fee 
tion, and that he had been requested to invite the | will be required. 
Northwestern Association to meet with them at The object of these prizes is to ascertain truth- 
the next Wisconsin State Fair, so there could be | fully how many pounds of honey a given number 
a temporary co-operation of the two societies. | of bees will store in a season, when managed in- 
He also stated there was quite a number of the | telligently and in the best possible manner. It 
Wisconsin bee-keepers who would like to join | is now claimed by our best bee-keepers that they 
and meet with our society, but were this year | caneasily obtain a ton of honey as surplus, in one 
prevented from doing so in consequence of the | good season, from ten hives of bees ; and it is 
State Fairs being held the same week. To remedy | thought that the plan adopted by the Northwest- 
this, he suggested an amendment of our consti- | ern Association will bring out the facts, and as- 
tution, changing the time of holding the annual | tonish the uninitiated. 
meeting of the association. The committee will be prepared to report on 
The President did not think it best to amend | the subject by the first of January next, and per- 
the constitution in that respect, as he had no idea | haps before, so as to give all a chance to make 
that the States of Indiana, Wtsconsin, and IIli- | arrangements for entering the field of strife. 
nois would be so short-sighted as to hold their Rev. A. Salisbury, D. L. Adair, and James M. 
State Fairs again in the same week. Marvin, were appointed a committee to prepare 
The suggestion of the Wisconsin member was | or receive questions for discussion, 
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The questions submitted during the meeting | 
for discussion were as follows : 

1. What is the best way to market honey ? | 
What is machine honey ? How should it be put | 
up for market? And at what price can it be | 
sold ? 

2. Is Alsike clover a good honey plant ? Is it, 
also, a good clover for hay and pasture? Does | 
it bear pasturing freely ? How much seed should 
be sown on on acre? Is it advisable to mix the 
seed with other grasses ? 

8. Can bee-keeping be made a success, so as to 
be profitable to bee-keepers ? 

4. What time in the season should bees be | 
swarmed ? 

5. What number of colonies can one bee- 
keeper manage with success ? 

6. Has the bee malady, known as the cholera, 
re-appeared this season? If so, where, and to | 
what extent? Is it contagious, and what is the 
cause and cure ? 

7. Does the disease, known as foulbrood, still | 
exist in the Northwest? If so, where, and to 
what extent? Is the disease contagious and cur- | 
able? Js it safe for western bee-keepers to ob- | 
tain queens or bees from infected districts ? 

8. Can bees be wintered safely in the shallow- | 
est hive in use ? 

9. How many pounds of honey can be extrac- 
ted per hour with the centrifugal machine? 
What per centage of honey is thus removed ? | 
Can thick honey be readily removed without | 
special treatment ? If not, what special treat- 
ment is necessary ? 


{Conclusion next month.] 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Bees in Tompkins County, New York. 





Mr. Eprtor :—As the honey season in this vi- 
cinity, for the past summer, has closed, I propose 
to report briefly the result of this season’s ope- 
rations with bees in this section. Scarcely any | 
surplus honey has been gathered by them, and | 
many of the few swarms that issued are in a | 
starving condition. Some hives are half filled 
with comb for the most part empty, while others 
have a féw pounds of honey. Old stocks that 
did not swarm are in a fair condition ; but the 
young swarms, if not fed, will perish the coming 
winter. I have not in twelve years known so 
poor a season for bees in this section. The cold 
weather we had in June did the mischief, as all 
strong stocks were then well filled with brood ; 
but the scarcity of honey which occurred in con- 
sequence of the protracted cold wet weather, 
caused the bees to kill their drones, and the 
queens ceased laying. Many strong colonies 
starved at that period. 

Bee culture, in this vicinity, is still in a very 
rude state. The old-fashioned box hives are still 
most commonly used, with holes in the top, 
where boxes are placed to receive the surplus 
honey, if there chance to be any stored. In the 
fall most of the best stocks are taken up. These 
are what beekeepers here call old stocks, such as 
swarmed in the spring ; and thus many are taken 
up whose combs are only one or two years old. 


! 





| find one. 
| would be called old conservators. 


| ber they are made of. 
|improved management, are no better than old 


| ber till April. 
| dead or in a starving condition, few stocks 


Now, stocks that have swarmed usually have 


| young and prolific queens, and are much better 


than the swarms that went out accompanied by 
the old queens. Stocks here are rarely spared 
over three years, though occasionally you may 
You see that most beekeepers here 
A patent hive 
is at once pronounced a humbug, by most of 
them, simply because they have had a friend or 
some relative who purchased such a hive years 
ago, and probably the bees did not do well in it, 


| and they of course laid all the blame on the hive. 
; ladmit there are many hives now before the 


the public that are not worth the cost of the Jum- 
Improved hives, without 


box hives, in the hauds of a great many people. 

Bees in this vicinity are wintered out-doors, 
and little attention is paid to them from Novem- 
Then, most of them being half 


swarm, and the cry consequently is, ‘‘ My luck 
with bees has vanished! I willtake them up, or 
sell out, and quit the bee business!’? Now I 
think the bees and poor seasons are not near so 
much to blame, as the careless and negligent 
apiarian. Last winter a great many bees died 


| in this vicinity—not entire stocks, but perhaps 


two-thirds of a colony—leaving the survivors 


| weak and dispirited ; and by the time these had 


regained strength and were in a condition to 
swarm, the better part of the brief honey season 
had passed away. As regards wintering bees 
out-doors, in frame hives, it wasa great mystery 
to me that my bees in such hives, with honey 
boards removed and a good layer of dry corn- 
cobs substituted, died out much faster than in old 
box hives standing side by side. This mystery 
was, however, explained by Mr. Aaron Bene- 
dict, in the August number of the Bee Journal, 
(vol. V, page 28.) That one article alone is 
worth to me the price of many years’ subscrip- 
tion to the Journal, and I thank friend Benedict 


| very kindly for the valuable information it con- 


tains. 

I like the Bee Journal better and better, and 
would not be without it for ten times its cost, 
and sincerely hope it will be properly appreci- 
ated by every cultivator of bees, and all give a 
helping hand to its support. 

D. W. FLEeTcHer. 

LANSINGVILLE, N. Y. 


re 


Bees in Cities. 





A gentleman in Chicago, whose name is well 
known to the readers of a very well-edited re- 
ligious journal, last spring became interested in 
beekeeping. He procured a hive of Italian bees. 
From this he had two swarms; afterwards he 
divided the original swarm, taking away a full 
swarm and brood enough for half a swarm, tak- 
ing with this four frames of honey. He has 
taken forty pounds of surplus honey, and has 
now in the hive more than the bees will need. 
Remarkably successful as he has been, we believe 
he thinks himself best repaid in the interest he 
has taken in studying the mysteries of beekeep- 
ing. We commend his example. 
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{For the American Bee Journal.} 
The Honey Season at Tolono, Ill. 





Please allow me to inform you what we have 
been doing in the bee line, in this place, this 
season. 

I wintered thirty-two stocks, and have had 
twenty-two increase. One colony swarmed three 
times, and in seven weeks swarmed again. 
Swarms all very large. The bees of these are 
Italians. The same colony has stored over 60 
lbs. of nice box honey. My stocks were very 
weak in the spring, as last year was a very poor 
one for honey—young swarms starving to death 
on their stands in October, 1868. But this year 
has been the best I ever knew. Bees swarmed 
until August, and some second swarms yielded 
swarms, All of my stocks, except about ten, 
stored honey in the boxes, giving me in all 2,200 
lbs., nearly all from white clover, as there is no 
timber nearer than four miles, too far for the bees 
to fly to it. 

1 had in the spring fourteen stocks of black 
bees, and eighteen Italians—some pure and some 
hybrid; I could see no difference inthese. I got 
more honey from the Italians, and not one of 
the black colonies swarmed. I have now Italian- 
ized all, except eight, and will Italianize the rest 
soon. 

We hear a great deal said about the Italian 
bees not being superior to the blacks, and I know 
a man who says so. He got two or three queens, 
and no more. They soon ran out, and so he 
condemns them. I thinkif his bees were all 
Italians, he would soon see the difference. 

Bees do not commence to swarm here as early 
on the prairies, as they do near the timber; but 
afterwards I think they do better ; and I think 
the honey is better, as we never have any bitter 
honey here. 

I will describe the hive I use. It is one I cot 
up myself, and is used by nearly all in this vici- 
nity. The lower part is made of 1} inch lumber, 
planed on both sides. It is fifteen inches square 
inside, and hasten frames. The inside is rabet- 
ted down at top 7 inch, so that when the frames 
are in, and the frame that the boxes set on, the 
edge comes up so as to keep the little boxes in 
place. I make a frame } inch thick to goon the 
top of the frames around the edge and across the 
middle each way, so the boxes will rest on itand 
it will be tight. I do not nail the bottom board 
to the hive. I use four boxes each 5 inches high 
and 6? inches each way, so it is square. The top 
and bottom of the box is wood }inch thick, with 
four corner posts § inch grooved for the glass to 
setin. The bees begin to work in the box soon, 
as there is no honey-board, and the passage isso 
direct that they keep up the heat early in the 
spring and late in the fall. If you do not wish 
to have the bees go into the boxes they can be 
turned over. The top of the hive is made of 
inch stuff, and the body of the hive is rabbetted, 
so the top part sets on and the rain cannot get 
in. When the hive is all complete with hooks, 
handles, and painted, it costs about $1 50 for 
material, and a carpenter can make two per day. 
The frames are Langstroth’s. Bees will winter 
first rate in this hive, asthe frames are 113 inches 





deep. The frames are, top with rib to guide the 
bees to build straight combs 7 inch wide and } 
inch thick ; sides ¢ inch wide and }$ inch thick; 
bottom ¢ inch wide and } inch thick. In open- 
ing the hive, take off top and boxes, then the 
frame that the boxes set on; then push the 
frames, and they are easily taken out. 

The honey with the box I have described, sells 
in Chicago at thirty-five cents per pound. 

I have wintered my bees on their summer 
stands for a number of winters, and they always 
came out all right. 

I have taken the Bee Journal from the com- 
mencement, and think it a great help. 

H. CHAFFEE. 

Toxono, Oct. 3, 1869. . 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Letter from New Hampshire. 





Mr. Eprtor :—I like the suggestion that we 
are to have ages, pursuits, and other facts of in- 
terests in regard to prominent beekeepers, not 
only of the present_period, but of past times. It 
would no doubt be gratifying to many to have 
short biographical sketches, from time to time, 
until the leading apiarians of the past are record- 
ed ina prominent form in the Journal. 

Enclosed is a photograph of your humble ser- 
vant, who bought his first swarm of bees on the 
day he was eighteen years of age, and has been 
in the bee business thirteen summers since that 
time. And, by the way, I wish to remark that 
most of those of my acquaintance, who are 
largely interested in bee culture, are young men; 
and those who do not see any improvement or 
undervalue the Italian bee, are generally older 
men. A few weeks ago I encountered a man 
apparently fifty years of age, who said he be- 
lieved the Italian bees were all a humbug, and 
no better than the natives ; that they would turn 
out like the Rohan potato; with other similar 
disparaging remarks. I told him that ten years’ 
trial had only served to establish their reputation 
and increase the demand for their dissemination; 
that I had this season sent one hundred queens 
to one man in Pennsylvania; besides numerous 
others to parties throughout the northern and 
some of the southern States. ‘* Yes,’’ said he, 
‘* distance lends enchantment to the view ; any- 
thing seems to be better, if you have to send a 
good way for it.’’ I soon learned that he com- 
menced beekeeping a few years ago with great 
expectations of profits, with a small outlay of 
time, money, or talents. This has been a poor 
season, and he has become discouraged. 

In this section, and so faras I can learn, 
throughont New England, there has been but 
little surplus honey stored this season. Cold 
weather has been the cause of this. There was 
a great abundance of white clover, but when in 
blossom the cold prevented the secretion of honey. 
I managed to get about twenty-five pounds of 
honey per colony, by using a machine and pre- 
venting the production of new swarms. If those 
of our friends who have too many bees, and too 
little honey, will follow the suggestion on page 
88 of the October number of the Bee Journal, 
and use a machine for extracting the honey, they 
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may count on a fair yield each year, whether 
other beekeepers get any or not. 

The farmer who has a flock of sheep need not 
necessarily raise a lot of lambs; neither need the 
beekeeper raise swarms. Bees must, however, 
have room to work freely, if we would get the 
full benefit of a large colony. 

For several years past I spent about half my 
time in the bee business ; but the past season I 
have devoted all my time to it, besides having an 
assistant occasionally, and have yet not been 
able to do all that ought to be done. 

If our friend, who is curious to know what 2 
professional beekeeper can find to do in the win- 
ter, will get into the business largely, so that he 
wili have full occupation for his time during the | 
summer, he will not be troubled to find employ- | 
ment in that connection in the winter also. | 

The past season has served to demonstrate the | 
practicability of sending queens by mail. Out 
of over two hundred sent by me in that way, the | 
loss has been only about three per cent., and | 
many of them have been sent a great distance. 
One went to New Orleans, and one to the State 
of Mississippi. They have been in the mails, in | 
one or two instances, a week or more, though I 
intended to have them all go to their destination 
the same week they were put up. 

With many a wish forthe prosperity of the Bee 
Journal, I remain, as ever, yours, 

J. L. Hupparp. 








Wa.po.e, N. H. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 
Divers Remarks. 





I see a communication in the October number, | 
from Mr. H. Alley, about queens meeting the 
drones twice. Although I have not raised as 
many queens as Mr. Alley, yet I have raised a | 
large number within the last five years, and have 
never known an instance when a queen returned 
with the evidence of copulation to be seen, but 
that she was fertilized. 

Three years ago, in the forepart of June, we 
had a week or more of cold cloudy weather, 
during which the drones in my apiary hardly 
flew out at all. On the 20th we had a bright 
beautiful day, and they were out in great num- 
bers. [Just previous to the commencement of 
the cold spell, or about the 12th, I found my 
nuclei boxes were well supplied with young 
queens, which I was anxious should become fer- 
tile, as I had immediate use for at least a dozen. ] 

On that day, at five P. M.,I examined my 
nuclei, and found eight queens had the unmis- 
takeable evidence of fertilization. I then clipped 
the nn g of three of them, and in » few days had 
them all in colonies, or used them in making 
artificial swarms. They all proved fertile, as 
they have in every case where I have found the 
— of the drone protuding from the queen. 

have rarely seen it the next morning after the 
trip; and itis removed somehow. I think you 
are mistaken in your conclusions, friend Alley, 
although I wonder at it, with your experience. 

And now for Mr. Green’s suggestions on page 
81. For one, I fall in at once: so here goes. [, 





| doing away with the barrel. 
| frame work and shaft precisely as now construc- 


D. C. Hunt, Yankee born, forty-three years of 
age, a mechanic by trade ; after knocking about 
the world over, by sea and land, spending six 
years in the south, and being driven out by the 
rebellion, have settled in the good old State of 
Vermont, and own a farm, yet make beekeeping 
a speciality. 

Furthermore, another correspondent suggests 
that the patrons of the Bee Journal send the editor 
their photographs, that he might, 1 swppose, be 
surrounded at least by the shadows of congenial 
spirits. I wish to improve upon t/at, and have 
the face of our respected editor in return—every 
one, of course, not forgetting to inclose with his 
own photograph twenty-five cents; to send his 
photograph to all his subscribers would be too 
heavy a tax for us to ask of him. 

How is it, Mr. Editor, will that arrangement 
be agreeable ? 

D. C. Hunv. 

Norra TRENBRIDGE, VT. 


(&~ The incoming photographs are always 


| very acceptable, duly prized, and carefully pre- 


served for that ‘‘ three banded album”’ in posse. 
But we really cannot give any assurance as to 


| returns—there being, as yet, no such thing én ease. 








(For the American Bee Journal. | 


The Honey Slinger. 





I believe the ‘‘ Melextracterer,’’ ‘‘ Hruschka,”’ 
‘* Honey-pump,’? or, as one of my neighbors 


| calls it, the ‘‘ Honey-slinger,’’ is going to be used 


quite extensively. It has been made, thus far, 
with a frame work, in which the comb frame is 
placed, and this frame work is made to revolve 
with cog-wheels, crank or string, within a bar- 


| rel, tin case, or wooden box, which catches the 


honey as it flies out of the comb. The barrel, 


| can, or box, is necessarily large, clumsy to han- 


dle, and difficult to keep clean ; and I wish to 
suggest what seems to me to be an improvement, 
I would use the 


ted ; then have made a tin cylinder that will be 
just large cnough to drop down over the frame 
work, and as long as the frame is deep. It can 
be held in place, on the frame, when in opera- 
tion, by any simple device ; either by pins at the 
bottom or hooks at the top. Let this tin cover 
revolve with the frame work. The honey will 
he thrown out against the inside of this cover, 
will run down to the bottom, and can be caught 
in any receiver, as a tub, a large tin pan, or the 
like. A tin pan made for the purpose would be 
best. Let it be two inches larger in diameter 
than the tin cover, and six or eight inches deep, 
with strong handles on the sides. In the centre 
of the pan, have fixed a socket for the foot of 
the shaft to rest in ; and support the top of the 
shaft by any arm fixed in a convenient place. 
The advantage of this arrangement consists in 
having the receiver in two parts, both of which 
are light, can be easily handled, readily kept 
perfectly clean, and cost but little. 
R. BickForp. 
Seneca Fauus, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1869. 
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Introducing Queens. 





I have had some experience in introducing | 
queens last summer, some of which may not 
come amiss to other beekeepers. | 

Desiring to remove two black queens from | 
their hives, to introduce hybrid queens in their 
stead, I searched for them at 1 p. m., giving the 
bees sugar water to subdue them. I failed to | 
find the queens then; but searched for them | 
again at 5 p. m., on the same day, when I suc- 
ceeded in finding them. I removed them and 
introduced the others as Mr. Langstroth does, 
viz: remove the black queen and let the hive re- 
main quict six hours ; then give them the Italian 
queen caged, and in forty-eight hours release 
her. In ten or twelve days, in looking in front 
of one of the hives I found one of the Italian 
queens dead; and at the other hive I found an 
imperfect black queen dead. 

Now what seems strange to me is this, that on 
looking for the queen at 1 p. m., there was no 
brood in the hives, and I supposed there was | 
none in them at 5 p. m., when I removed the 
queens. Yet on examining the hives after find- | 
ing the dead queens as above stated, I found a | 
spot of brood as large as the palm of my hand, | 
with a number of queen cells in each hive. The 
queens must have laid the eggs in the interval | 
between 1 p. m. and 5 p. m, the same day, that | 
is, within the brief term of four hours—which | 
looks strange to me. Can bees by feeding their 
queen, have her develope eggs and lay them in | 
the short space of four hours, after she has | 
stopped laying at least twenty-one days? If so, | 
she must have a powerful 2il/, for the’old saying | 
is—‘' where there is a will there is a way ;’’ and | 
the queen must be able to find that way wonder- | 
fully quick ! 

Perhaps it is a common occurrence to find | 
queen cells as above, and for queens to lay eggs | 
in so short a time; but as lam a novice in bee- | 
keeping, I would like to hear from experienced | 
beekeepers, through the Journal, whether the | 
like occurrence has been observed by them. 

D. H. GoaasHe.n, Jr. 

West Groton, N. Y. 

—— 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Experience in Beekeeping. 





Mr. Eprror:—In renewing my subscription, 
it occurred to me to give you a little of my ex- 
perience in beekeeping. My father bought a 
swarm of bees when I was yet a little boy. It 
was in an old-fashioned cone-shaped hive. I 
used to watch the bees very diligently and with 
great delight. This wasin the fore part of the 
summer, and they soon began to hang outside. 
One day we were away from home, and when 
we came back I went out to the hive as usual, 
but the cluster was missing. My father said they 
had swarmed, and went around looking on trees 
and bushes; but they could not be found. Prob- 
ably they had decamped, and gone to the woods. 

My father always kept his bees in box hives, 
as he knew no more about bees and beekeeping 


{For the American Bee Journal.) | commenced. I came to Wisconsin from the 


| One word about barren queens. 








at the end of many years, than he did when he 


State of New York some fourteen years ago ; 
and went to beekeeping for myself, on a small 
scale, in box hives, about nine yearsago. But 
after using these hives several years, I found that 
they were not the kind I wanted, as I could not 
control my bees in them as I wished to do. 

I was very anxious to learn all I could about 
bees and their management. The first work I 
got hold of was Weeks’ small book. At that 
time I thought it was a great work, but since I 
have more experience I found that it is not of 
much account after all. The Agricultual Re- 
ports contain better material. Mr. Quinby’s and 
Mr. Langstroth’s books furnish more ample in- 
structions ; and then the American Bee Journal 
is just the thing for the practical beekeeper to 


keep him up with the times in the progress of 


improvement. 

I have seventy colonies of bees in frame 
hives. All have been Italianized, except a few 
which are hybrids yet. I like the Italian bees 
very much, although in some cases rather cross. 
Last year I in- 
troduced a handsome young Italian queen toa 


| swarm of black bees, and supposed all was right. 


After a month or two I examined them, and 
found no brood. They were pretty well reduced, 
and I obtained a swarm from one of my neigh- 
bors and put it in with them ; but the eggs laid 
in the cells would not hatch. I had another 
stock of the same description this year. Now, 
can friend Gallup, or any one else, tel] us the 
reason ? 

In 1868, the bees here did not do very well in 
surplus honey, though they gave us plenty of 
swarms ; but this year, 1869, they gave us neither 
swarms nor surplus honey worth mentioning. 
In fact, they were starving with me at the begin- 
ning of June, and I had to resort to feeding to 
save my weak swarms. I actually found one 
swarm on the point of starvation. It has been 
a poor season here this year, there having been 
much cold and wet weather ; but I live in hopes 
that next year will be better. 

Last spring I built a high board fence around 
my apiary, to keep the wind from blowing on 
the hives. «I also took out the frames, cut out 
the drone combs, and inserted worker combs in- 
stead. I think it pays, as it conduces to the 
storage of surplus honey. I stick pieces of comb, 
five or six in number, crosswise in the boxes, as 
they come out easy and are nicer for the table. 
I put on my boxes crosswise, with the honey- 
board off. I think the bees go to work sooner 
when this is done, than when they have to pass 
up through the honey board. One more ques- 
tion: How much drone comb shou!d be left in a 
hive with a strong swarm, to satisfy the bees, 
and keep them from building any to breed in ? 

The beekeepers’ study now is about wintering. 
I built a cellar last year, in which to store my 
stocks. It was made as follows: Dimensions 10 
feet by 23, inside measure ; grouted up with lime 
and gravel wall 7 feet high. Sills laid on the 
top, and joist piked to the sills; a floor laid on 
that, and covered with one foot of sawdust ; 
rafters put up, and a board roof; with five ven- 
tilators going —_ the floor, and only one 
through the roof, each having a slide whereby it 
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may be shut or opened at pleasure, in order to 
control the temperature of the interior as much 
as possible. I have also another four inches 
square, inside measurement, running under the 
ground some three rods in, that the air may be 


warmed somewhat when it comes into the cellar | 
I saw in the Journal that the 


under the floor. 


flue should come in at the top; but it seems to. 


me that such ventilation in some such days as 
we had Jast winter, would make the place too 
warm and the bees uneasy. The sides are lined 
with boards, and a floor in the bottom, and 
shelves arranged along the outside of a capacity 
to accommodate 150 colonies. [have a partition, 
and double doors, I calculate to give my bees 
plenty of upward ventilation. 

Now, as for wintering bees out-doors, and sav- 
ing bees and economizing honey in this northern 
climate, I do not believe it can be done without 
more trouble and expense than it will cost to 
build a suitable place for wintering. I have 
tried wintering out-doors; in dlumps and in 
trenches. The bees do not keep so well, and the 
trouble of taking them in or outin a hurry, causes 
so much confusion and mixing up, that I became 
disgusted with it. 

If I should wish to increase my stock of bees 
any more, I would swarm them artificially. But 
as I have got about as many colonies now as 


ought to be kept in one place in poor seasons, I | 
should like to learn the best means yet devised | 


to keep them from swarming. 
I wish the Bee Journal came once in two 
weeks, instead of once in four. 


ALBERT POTTER. 
EvREKA, WIs. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] | 


Concerning Sundry Things. 





As a rule in natural swarming, if the queen | 


bee cannot fly, so as tounite with the cluster, the 
swarm will soon return to the hive from which 
it issued ; but I had a case in the summer of 1868, 
which was an exception to this rule. 
swarming was then to cut the queen’s wings and 
when a natural swarm appeared, catch the queen 
and cage her till the swarm began to return, then 
liberate her at the entrance of the hive I wished 
the swarm to occupy, when al] would enter with- 
out further trouble. The colony alluded to 
swarmed in a natural way, and clustered clean. 
The mother was not found, the swarm was hived, 
but soon returned tothe parent stock. The next 
day it issued again, and clustered clean; queen 
not found; swarm hived, and it remained. I 
was sure the mother could not be with them, but 
waited a few days to ascertain whether the swarm 


had not a virgin queen. I saw no indications of | 
one being present, but the contrary—most of the 


comb built being drone comb. There were por- 
tions, however, composed of worker cells, and 


there was considerable pollen deposited in the | 


hive. I gave them a sealed queen cell, which 
was immediately destroyed. This was repeated 
several times, with the same result. I alsc lost 


/ in an embryo queen cell. 


My plan of 


| weather warm, it becomes necessary to use 
two fertile queens in my attemptsto supply them ; 
but finally succeeded in inducing them to accept | 
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| queen in the hive, although I repeatedly searched 
for one. There were no eggs of any kind de- 
| posited ; the bees filled the hive with comb, and 
| deposited a good deal of honey. They were 
hybrids. 

The same season several of my colonies 
| swarmed without making any preparations what- 
. ever for such an event—not even having an egg 
In one case, I opened 
the hive néneteen full days after the first swarm 
issued (there having been no second swarm) to 
see whether the young queen had become fertile ; 
and found, to my surprise, a Jarge number of 
sealed queen cells, out of several of which queens 
issued while I hele the frame in my hand. In 
this case the bees had not only probably made no 
preparations for swarming at the time the swarm 
left, but moreover, nineteen Cays from the egg 
were required to mature every one of the queens 
they reared—and the number was not less than 
adozen. Thiscolony was healthy and populons. 

The only writer on the natural history of the 
qucen be, who hasever allowed nineteen days to 
mature a queen from the first laid egg, so far as 
my reading goes, is Mr. T. F. Bingham. 

If any of the readers of the Bee Journal have 
tested the method of introducing queens by the 
use of grated nutmeg, will not they report their 
success or failure in the Journal? 

Will Mr. Quinby please inform us, through the 
Journal, how he uses strips of tin in connection 
' with the tops and ends of his comb frames, to 
form the top and sides of the brood chamber? 
Also, describe his device for causing frames to 
stand on bottom board ? 

. W. C. Conpir. 

ConuMBIA CENTER, OHIO. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 
Entrance Blocks to Langstroth Hives. 





Formerly, whilst using the regular entrance 
blocks to the Langstroth hive, I often felt the 
necd of doing something that I could not accomp- 
plish with them. The blocks I now use are about 
an inch square, and run the whole length of the 
entrance. I nail narrow cleats of different thick- 
ness across each end on two adjoining sides of 
the block, the cleats being put on flush with the 
iends, The other two sides of the block are left 
smooth. The names I gave these blocks will 
measurably indicate their use. Thus— 

THe Common Bock 

is for ordinary use. On one side, No. 1, of this 
block the cleats are } inch thick ; and on side No. 
2, they are the sixteenth of aninch thick. Either 
of the cleated sides, laid on the bottom board 
with the corresponding smooth side turne 
against the front of the hive, gives a long shallow 
entrance for the bees, and ventilates the combs all 
alike. This block I use all the year round, un- 
less it becomes necessary to give more ventilation, 
or remove all blocks of every description. With 
| side No. 2, the drones are shut in or out at pleas- 

ure; but when the stocks are strong and the 


Tne Drone Biock. 
Both sides, No. 1 and No. 2, of this block are 


asealed cell. During all this time I never seen a ' provided with cleats three-sixteenths of an inch 
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thick. One of the cleated sides turned to the , 


bottom board and the other against the front of 
the hive, gives double the amount of entrance 
and ventilation. With the smooth sides of any 


of the blocks bees are readily shut in, to remove | 
to and from their winter quarters, or otherwise ; | 
also, momentarily in case of robbery. But inthe | 
latter case, ventilation must be given ; for which | 


I use 
Tne Rosser Bick. 

On this block the cleats on both sides, No. 1 

and No. 2, are 4inch thick. 


I have not estimated the great satisfaction I 
have had in attending to them. 


2. WuHaT KIND oF HIVE Is BEST? 


I am often asked this question ; but my expe- 
rience is not sufficiently extensive to furnish a 
positive answer. 

Two of my three stocks in the spring were in 
J. Hazen’s Eureka hives. One of them, slightly 


' tinged with Italian blood swarmed and went to 
| the woods or lost their queen, as I found them 


It is nsed in the | 


same manner as the drone block, and gives con- | 
siderable ventilation, whiie no bees can pass in | 


or out. 


The back ventilators of the hive may | 


always be used to give an opening corresponding | 


with that given by any of the blocks in use at 
the entrance. 

Both drone and robber blocks should be fast- 
ened with a thin wedge pushed in between the 
ends of the blocks and the sides of the hive. 
When opening hives under circumstances likely 
to induce robbing, I find it a good plan to use 


the robber block until the bees have recovered | 


from their confusion and are ready to defend 
themselves. 

To obtain the results above stated the measure 
of the cleats must be exact, and the sides of the 
block as well as the bottom board and hives all 
straight and true. Blocks made on the same 
basis can be used also on some other kinds of 
hives. Of the common blocks, one for each hive 
should be provided ; of the other two kinds, a 
less number will do for emergehcies. 

HeENky Crist. 

LAKE P. O., Stark Co., Onto, Nov. 1, 1869. 








{For the American Bee Journal.) 


My Experience. 





Mr. Eprror :—AsI am aclergyman, you will 
allow me to follow the ruling passion of the min- 


queenless, with queen cells capped. This swarm 
gave me 67$ lbs. of cap honey. 

The other, full-blood Italian, swarmed Ma 
19th, and from it and the issues of May 19th, { 
made another ; so that stock increased to three. 
From the old one I took ninety-three (93) pounds 
of cap honey; and from the issue of Aug. 19th 
I took seventy-two (72) pounds. Thus, from 
one colony in the Eureka hive, I have two new 
swarms and one hundred and sixty-five (165) 
pouncs of honey. Or, from the two old stocks 
in the Eureka hives, I have an increase of two 
swarms and two hundred and thirty-two (232) 
pounds of honey—an average of one hundred 
and sixteen (116) pounds. Who can give a bet- 
ter show this year in Wisconsin ? 

The other colony of the three old ones, is in a 
hive similar in general form to that of Mr. Lang- 
stroth. From it Ihave one swarm. The old 
stock gave me thirty-four and a half (843) pounds 
of box honey, and the swarm thirty-five and a 
half (354) pounds. The new one or swarm is 
in the Eureka hive. This is an increase of one 
swarm and sixty-seven (67) pounds, against an 
increase of one swarm and one hundred and six- 
teen (116) pounds in the Eureka. But thereare 
so many contingencies, that [am not prepared 


| to say that the hive made all this difference ; 


| though I can see no other cause. 


isterial fraternity, by dividing my remarks into | 


heads and horus. 
than theories: 


1. Dors BEEKEEPING Pay? 

I keep bees for my own recreation and table ; 
hence have but few swarms. I commenced the 
present season with three. They increased to six ; 
and have yielded me three hundred (300) pounds 
of cap honey. It is worth thirty cents per pound 
in this market. 

Suppose I had paid ten dollars, in the spring, 
for each colony (and they are worth that or more 
in the hive I use), then we should have the fol- 
lowing result : 








Dr. 
Three colonies, at $10, each ............. $30 
Three new hives, at $5, each............. 15 
Honey boxes, 8y.......cccccccccccccecs 5 
WOES cd acskssseercceriesteuesrsue $50 
Cr. — 
By 6coloniesin good condition at $10, each $60 
** 300 Ibs. honey at 30 cts. per Ib........ 90 
RL Sas iscbes sed Ris Ses ian $150 
DOOe GOO 5 5 xo.06.08s cee Wenwese'es ve $100 


or two hundred per cent. on the investment. 


1 shall present results rather | 


The last was 
Italian also. 


8. How To PREVENT SWARMING. 


The box described by Mr. Quinby in the “Bee 
Journal,’’ works like a charm. My Italian 


; swarm that issued May 19th, cast a swarm six 
| different times, during the season. But her royal 
| highness being secure in the box, returned and 





of course the bees followed her. (1 ought to say 
that the last time they hung clustered for seven 
hours, and finally returned. Will some of our 
bee men explain?) I am much obliged to Mr. 
Quinby for describing it in the Journal. Cutting 
out the queen cell is no preventive against 
swarming, asthe bees sometimes go as soon as 
eggs are Jaid in the cells; at least my May 19th 
swarm did that. 
4. WINTERING BEES. 

Last winter I put mine in the cellar, which is 
dry, and I removed the honey-board, nailing 
wire cloth in its stead. I also closed the front 
entrance with wire, and Jet the bees have full 
ventilation above and below. They came out 
this spring in very fine condition, with some 
brood in all stages, when set on‘ their summer 
stands. I shall try the cellar again. 

And now, as no sermon should have more 
than four heads, I close. 

A. C. MANWELL. 

WHITEWATER, Wi1s., Oct. 9, 1860. 
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(For the American Bee Journal.] 
Successful Practice. 





Mr. Epitor:—I wish to give your readers, 
through the Bee Journal, my practice and ex- 

rience with bees during the last five months. 

live in the district of country where the bee 
disease prevailed last year; consequently I had 
no bees this spring. 

On the 17th of May last I received from Mr. 
Grimm, Wisconsin, a small colony of Italian 
bees. They were received in prime condition, 
with every comb entire. 

Now for my practice. 

A few days after I received them, I took out 
five frames with the adhering bees and put them 
in another hive, leaving three frames and the 
queen in the old hive. This I left where it was, 
and put in a division board, The other I filled 
up with empty frames. On the 10th day, I took 
a frame from No. 2 and placed it with a queen 
cell and adhering bees, in an empty hive, insert- 
ing a division board, just leaving room for the 
bees to pass around the comb. I shut them in 
until the queen was hatched. They threw off a 
small swarm. I now had four colonies. On 
examining No. 2, a day or two after it had 
swarmed, I found it had no queen. I gave ita 
frame of comb out of No. 1, and gave No.1 a 
frame of comb from No. 2. 

I now felt that I would be fully satisfied if they 
made honey enough to winteron. I gave No. 
8 two or three frames of combs out of the other 
stands, and took out the division boards. They 
all increased finely in bees and stores. 

On the 17th of August No. 2 threw off a very 
large swarm. A few days later two others 
swarmed at the same time, and clustered to 
gether. It was now so near the last of August 
that I should have returned them to the parent 
hive if they had settled separately. But tiere 
were so many bees that it seemed as if with a 


hive full of combs there would not be room for | 


them, so I placed them in an empty hive. It is 
now full of comb. A few days later the other 
swarmed. 
It came out only the one time. 


A few days previous to this, I put onthe honey , 


boxes. I took them off again two days ago, and 
got about fifty pounds of beautiful honey. 
If any of your readers have done better than 


this, I hope they will report, through the Bee | 


Journal, just how they effected it. My increase 
is six from one, all full frames of combs and 
honey, and about fifty pounds of honey in boxes. 

This is the second year that I have had Italian 
bees, and every swarm that came out beiore 
July, swarmed again in August. 

My bees swarming late in August last year, 
and having young bees very late, convinces me 
that the old age theory will not account for the 
bee disease. 

A. DuN wap. 

Terre [lavure, Inp., Oct. 9, 1869. 





Bees may live sometime without pollen or 
water, but hardly a day without honey or a suit- 
able substitute. 


This I returned to the parent hive. | 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Common Bees and Italians 





Mr. Eprtor :—I saw an article in the October 
number of the Journal, headed, ‘‘ The Italian 
Fling.’’ I am not interested in selling Italian 
queens or honey-emptying machines, and I state 
matters as they are. 

On the first of l@st June, I had one hundred 
and eight colonies of bees, and Mr. Marvin had 
about the same number. His were all Italians. 
One-half of mine were black bees, and the other 
half were crossed with Italians—some of them 
the second time. Now, I have two hundred and 
thirty colonies, all of which will winter; and 
have obtained from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds more honey than Mr. Marvin has. 
Mr. Marvin used the emptying machine. I took 
off my honey in boxes. His is worth twenty 
cents per pound, mine thirty cents. 

Now I do not wish to say anything against 
Italian bees. I think it a great improvement on 
the black bees to cross them. The black bees 
will make as much honey as the Italian, if they 
receive the same attention. 

I have been in an Italian apiary not less than 
ten times the last summer, and watched the move- 
ments of the Italians. I have no axe to grind 
in the matter, and state the matter as I see it. I 
think Mr. M. had better defend his own ease, 
and then we shall get the facts. Mr. Baldridge 
has been very wild in his statements, and I think 
he will be willing to correct them. 

8S. Way. 
Batavia, Ixus. 





(For the American Bee Journal. ] 
Wintering Bees. 





Mr. Eprror :—As it is not yet settled which 
is the best plan for wintering bees, I will give the 
way I have wintered mine the last three winters 
with good success; and I do not think a better 
has been proposed for this latitude, (41° north.) 
[I pack them with straw, shavings, sawdust, car- 
peting, woolen rags, &c., bottom, top, side, back, 
and front, putting a strip of board, as wide as the 
alighting board at the entrance raised three- 
| eighths of an inch, to keep the entrance open. 
| In packing the top of the hive, I first cover the 
frames with paper to keep the honey clean ; then 
| put on a frame of boards, one to six inches deep, 
| and fill it with sawdust, shavings, chaff or straw. 
| If the top is movable, it does not need a frame. 
| If the hives are near together, fill in bottom with 
| straw, &c. If they stand alone, I sometimes 
| make a rough case and put it over the hive, with 
an entrance cut for the bees; and between the 
hive and the case a board with an entrance cut 
in the lower side, to keep the packing from the 
passage way. I sometimes leave the case on all 
summer. In that case I have an entrance atthe 
back, to let airin when necessary. In very cold 
weather, I contract the entrance. When it is 
warm the bees fly without opening doors, as No- 
vice proposes. 

JOHN WINFIELD. 





CANFIELD, OHIO. 
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{For the American Bee Journal.] 
Wintering Bees. 





Much has been said on the subject of winter- 
ing bees. Many ways have been tested and 
many plans proposed. So much so, that the in- 
experienced are at a loss to decide as to the best 
mode of getting their bees through the long cold 
winters in good condition. An expensive bee 
house will not suit the mass of beekeepers; as 
many, like myself, have their bees at different 


locations, and on premises that belong to other | 


people, and they consequently do not wish to 
build houses for other persons. 

I will give my plan of wintering bees, which 
I prefer to any I have tried. First, I aim to pro- 


vide the colony with sufficient winter stores, if 


they have not secured a sufficiency for them- 
selves. Have the hive full of combs if possible, 
but if that cannot be done, put in a partition 
board so that the chamber where the bees are is 
full of comb. 


I then take off the honey-board, 
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| interior of the hive. The warm rays of the sun 
|in winter do not induce the bees to come out, 

unless it is warm enough for them to come out 
with safety. They can be examined at any time, 
and supplied with food if necessary. I have 
never found frost on the inside of a hive so pre- 
pared. Last winter I had a weak colony (to 
| which I was feeding honey) build combs in Feb- 
| ruary, which is an evidence that the hive so pre- 
| pared keeps warm. In feeding, I have but to 
| raise the cap, and with a knife cut through the 
| covering that is over the bees, and insert the tube 
of my bee-feeder, replace the cap, and the work 
is done. 

Bees prepared as above directed as soon as the 
honey season closes, are in no danger of being 
robbed, as the entrance is small ; and it thus also 
| excludes mice, &c. Can any other system of 
| wintering foot up as many advantages? If so, 
‘let us have it through the Bee Journal. I use the 
| Langstroth hive. 


J. 8. Frory. 
FAYETTEVILLE, WEsT VA. 


and lay a strip about eight inches long and one | 


inch square across the frames, and cover the 
whole with pieces of blanket, old clothes, coffee- 
sacks, or newspapers, or something of the kind 
that will let the moisture pass through, retaining 
the heat with the bees. If paper is used, strips 
tacked around are necessary to keep it to its 
place. The strip crosswise of the frames about 
the centre of the hive, causes a good winter pas- 
sage for the bees on each side of it. I then fill 
the cap full of clear dry hay or straw well packed 
in, and put iton. Then close the entrance by 
screwing on a thin strip with two or three 
notches cut in its lower edge to give passway for 
the bees to go in and out, 
giving too little ventilation, if there is space 
enough for a dozen bees to pass in and out at the 
one time. The stronger the colony the more 
open space is left. 

I now put scantling, or something that an- 
swers the purpose, under my hives (if they have 


not legs), so asto have them set about six inches | 


from the ground. Then I drive a few stakes into 
the ground on each side of the hive and the rear, 
some eight or ten inches from the hive, and fill 
in around the hive with hay or straw well 
tramped down, as high as the top of the hive, 
cover the whole with hay, fodder, boards, or 
something that will keep all dry, and the work 
is done. In cold climates, where the thermom- 
eter would frequently range below zero for days 
in succession, the front end should also be pro- 
tected, by putting strips on each side of the en- 
trance, and laying on a board under which the 
bees could have a passway ; fill above the board 
as above directed, and the hive would be com- 
pletely protected from the cold. 

The advantages of preparing bees in this man- 
ner for wintering, may be summed up as fol- 
lows : 

It is cheap, and readily done. The bees re- 
main on their summer stands. The preparation 
for wintering can be attended to at any time after 
the close of the honey season, and remain in such 
eondition until after the cold rains of spring, 
thereby stimnlating early breeding, as the sud- 
den changes of weather have little effect on the 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Something Strange.—Honey Dew. 
| 





Mr. Eprror:—There has been much said in 
the columns of the Journal about honey dew. 
| Some affirm that this strange phenomenon is 
| caused by insects (aphides) ; while others believe 
| it to be falling vapor, or,in other words, genuine 
| honey dew. Iam one of the latter class. I ad- 
| mit the existence of insects which discharge a 


I am never afraid of | fluid that bees will work on. Buta case in point 


| recently transpfred in this city, which more fully 
convinces me of the falling, at times, of real 
| honey dews. 

A few rods from my residence there are three 
| large cottonwood trees. On the 12th of Septem- 
| ber last, one of my neighbors came to me, to 
| inform me that my bees were swarming, and that 
| they were trying to alight on one of those cotion- 
wood trees. On examination I found the bees 
were working on the leaves on one side of the 
tree which stood near the street. In a short 
time quite a crowd of passers-by had congregated. 
Some wanted to krow who had poured honey on 
that tree; while others wished to know if bees 
made honey from cottonwood leaves? Well, I did 
not know what to make of it. 1 climbed the tree 
ard cut branches from all parts of it, to ascertain 
whether the cause originated from insects. After 
carefully examing the leaves, one by one, I found 
no insects, nor any trace of insects of any kind. 
On the other hand, I found the leaves presentin 
evidence that looked much as if some power had 
showered strained honey over the leaves and 
branches of the tree. Now if this fluid came out 
of the leaves, why is not the honey found on the 
lower as well as on the upper side of the leaf ? 
My opinion is that it came from abeve, in the 
shape of honey dew. 

I would like to know what your unbelievers 
think of this case. 


H. Favt. 
Counc Burrs, Iowa, Oct. 8, 1869. 











[For the American Bee Journal.] | 


Winter Protection. 





Here is a winter protection worth trying. 
Take three boards about a foot longer than your 
hive ; Jean them against your hive even with the 
top, and fill out the space so made with hay, lit- 
ter, evergreen tops, &c. In front where the fly- 
hole is you can set a board also, if the colony is 
very weak, and leave a small space open for the 
bees to fly out of. 

Last February I set my bees out-doors. In 
March the thermometer sunk below zero. M 
stands, then very weak, so protected did not die. 
The same boards I use in summer for shading. 

When wintered in the cellar, Mr. Thomas says 


it does not matter whether you shut the fly-hole | 


or not. When the temperature rises above fifty, 
my experience is that the bees leave the hives. 
Last spring I had three stands left out of fifty- 


flve. The rest died of the disease prevalent here | 
last year. I used the same frames, hives and | 


honey this summer; bought four colonies, and 
now have thirty-eight. Last year at this time 
they hadcommenced dying ; this year none have 


died as yet. Old age did not kill my bees last | 


year, for I raised bees all summer and till late in 
the fall ; nor was the disease contagious, as some 
one thought. Neither did the black bees alone 
die, for mine were all Italians, except a few ; and 
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{For the American Bee Journal.] 


A Horizontal Queen Cell. 


When raising queens to Italianize my bees 
this season I found a queen cell placed in a hori- 
zontal position, and for curiosity’s sake I saved 
the cell, and succeeded in raising a perfect queen, 
which mated with a black drone and produced 
bastard progeny. Some apiarians think that the 
vertical position of the cell with the opening 
downward materially affects, in some way, the 
developement of royal larva. A fact like the 
above-mentioned furnishes conclusive evidence 
that the position of the queen cell does affect the 
developement of the queen. 

In his work on the ‘* Hive and Honey Bee,” 
third edition page 63, Mr. Langstroth says— 
‘* While the other cells open sideways, the queen 
cells always hang with their mouth downwards,”’ 
and further on says—‘t They open downwards 
simply to save room.’’ Mr. L. says they always 
open downwards. I think heis mistaken in this, 
as I have found one in a horizontal position. 
Perhaps I may never find another so placed. I 
think he is right in saying that they open down- 
ward simply to save room. The queen cell I 
speak of wasin a nucleus hive, with plenty of 


' room either downward or sidegways. Have ex- 


the three stands that survived were hybrids. I | 
lost some young queens this year, afier they had | 
commenced laying, and last year likewise—which | 


I think may have some connection with the dis- 
ease. They left the hive, and were not accepted 


when put in queenless colonies. Can anybody | 


explain this ? 
The season here was a very good one ; but un- 
fortunately for me, my bees had to multiply, in- 


opened a hive that had an Italian queen intro- 
duced about ten weeks before. The black bees 


seemed to have all gone; but suddenly I was | 


stung on the hand, and on looking, I saw, to my 


great surprise, that it was by a black bee. All | 


the other bees in sight were Italians. This cer- 
tainly speaks well for the good temper of the 
Italians. It was the best proof I have ever had. 
The bees and queen were very fine, and the lat- 
ter came from Mr. Gray’s apiary. 
T. Houtman, Sr. 
TERRE Havre, Inp. 





(For the American Bee Journal.) 


Sugar Candy.—An Inquiry. 





As pure sugar candy is considered good feed 
for bees, by Mr. Langstroth and other apiarians, 
I would like to have some of those who have had 
experience in making candy, give us, through 
the Bee Journal, the receipt for making it. This 
would grcatly oblige me and others, as bees in 
this section need feeding, and a good receipt 
would come in play. We have obtained no box 
honey, and very few swarms, this season, in this 
neighborhood. 

D. H. CogesHALL, JR. 

Weer Groton, N. Y. 





perieneed queen-raisers had a like experience or 
is this an exception ? 
D. H. CoeesHart, Jr. 
West Groton, N. Y. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Why Natural Swarms Excel Artificial 
Swarms. 





QUERIST says (and truly) that an artificial 


| swarm located in an empty hive, will not, du- 
stead of storing honey. Once this summer, I | 


ring the first week, gather as much honey, or 
build as much comb, as a natural swarm ; and 
asks the reason why. Several reasons have been 
given in the Bee Journal with which Querist is 
not satisfied and calls for further reasons. Here 
is mine: 

An artificial swarm will not prosper, at first, 
like a natural swarm, because, as generally made, 
they have not a supply of young bees, while a na- 
tural swarm has. A natural swarm is made up 
of all the bees in the hive at the time the swarm 
comes off, from the oldest with their ragged 
wings, to the youngest that can fly. Manyeven 
too young and weak to fly come out, or are ~ 
crowded out, with the swarm, and may be seen 
on the ground near the hive, after the swarm has 
settled. Having, in a natural swarm, bees of 
all ages, we have therefore bees qualified to per- 
form all the duties necessary for the prosperity 
of a new colony, viz: we have the younger bees 
whose occupation within the hive is to generate 
the wax, to build comb, and to find the larve, 
when developed from the eggs of the queen, 
Then we have all the older bees of the hive, ex- 
cept those that were out foraging at the time the 
swarm came off, and these last, together with 
the just hatching bees, are now the sole occu- 
pants of the old hives. 

The older bees of our new swarm are the out- 
door workers, who gather the honey while the 











the larve. Thus we have in our natural swarm 
an abundance of bees exactly suited, by their va- 
rious ages, for performing every duty essential to 
perfect success. 

Now, what bees have we in‘an artificial swarm? 
In all the plans with which I am acquainted for 
making artificial swarms we obtain, mainly, for 
such swarms, only those bees that have, by re- 
peated flights from their hive, become so accus- 
tomed to its location, that they will return to the 
same spot, even if the old hive be removed and 
a new one put in its place; that is, we have 
mainly old bees. Now, if every such bee, 


namely, those accustomed to fly, and no others, | 


be taken from a strong colony, how many bees 
will be left in the colony? Or, in other words, 
how many bees of the old colony shall we fail to 


get in our new artificial swarm? And, again, | 


what would be the value of those bees in our ar- 
tificial swarm, if we could secure them, as we do 
in natural swarming ? It has been found by care- 
ful examination that a young bee does not leave 
the hive for honey gathering until it is about six 
teen days old. From this established fact it 


would follow that in a populous colony where | 


two thousand young bees are’ hatching daily, 
there must be, after making an artificial swarm, 
about thirty thousand young bees remaining in 


the old hive, which we therefore fail to get in our | 


artificial colony ; and avery disastrous failure it 
is, too, for these are the very bees we need in our 
new colony for building the new combs, and are 
in fact the only onesin the whole hive, qualified 
by age and instinct for doing this important 
work. 


To make an artificial swarm a success, there- | 


fore, I would drive out all the bees trom a popu- 
lous colony, brushing every bee from every comb 
with a new hive placed on the old stand ; letting 
the old hive, with a fertile queen (caged two 
days) onthe s'and of a second populous colony— 
removing the second to a new location; or I 
would drive from five or six colonies, setting the 
driven swarmsin empty hives on their old stands 
respectively, and supply workers to protect the 
brood of the old hives, by dividing among the 
bees from a single colony brought from a dis- 


tance, inserting caged queens as before men- | 
tioned, closing the entrances of the old hives, so | 
If 1} 


that only a single bee could pass at a time. 
had combs to spare, I would insert two in each 
side, at one-thir.i or at one-quarter of the width 
of the hive, from each side. This arrangement 
would cause the swarm to cluster mainly between 
the two combs—would give the queen a place to 
continue the deposition of eggs without interrup- 
tion, and would furnish a temporary supply of 
food for the youngest bees, and would induce 
the building of straight combs, throughout the 
hive—four rather important items. 

If I wished to make artificial swarms, I would 
do it as above, believing it to be the nearest pos- 
sible approach to natural swarming. But J do 
not wish to make such swarms. 


not wish my bees to swarm atall. I make my 


hives very large, to prevent swarming as much | 


as possible. 1 prefer, if I want more stock, to 
purchase them of my neighbors, and keep my 
own at work making box honey. One large 
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young bees generate wax, build comb, and feed | colony, if kept from swarming till late, will in a 


| good season (not one like the present) make sur- 
plus honey enough to pay for five or even six 
'swarms, butif allowed to swarm early, the rule 
is with me for neither old stock nor new swams 
to make any honey. There have been a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Notwithstanding the large 
size of my hives, and my wish to prevent it, my 
| bees have generally swarmed, but not till after 
| making seventy-five or a hundred pounds of sur- 
| plus honey ; and then the swarms are so immense 
| in size that, although the season may be nearly 
| past for swrplus honey, they manage to fill their 
| hives in a remarkably short time with a suffi- 
ciency for winter. 


R. RickForp. 
Seneca Fatus, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.]} 
That Proposition. 





Friend Gallop reminds me of the Irishman 
that was spoiling for a fight, and, after other 
means failsd, he put on a long-tailed coat and 
went dragging it through the crowd, daring any 
one to step on it. In the September number of 
| the Bee Journal, page 49, friend Gallop says, “‘if 
| friend Puckett accepts my proposition, you will 
| in all probability get reasons pro and ¢.n.’’ To 
| what proposition friend Gallop has reference, I 
; am at a loss to know, unlessit is in regard to the 
| Langstroth hive. Friend Gallop says it needs 
two inches more in depth of comb, in Iowa, 
where he uses them. This may be so, and it 
may not be so. There is at least a possibility that 
| friend Gallop may be mistaken. Atal] events he 
has not yet proved it to be true. But I never 
said that the Langstroth hive is perfect. Yet I 
have said that, so faras I have tried it, it has 
answered all the purposes that could be expected 
of any hive. My bees passed the last winter on 
their summer stands, in Langstroth’s hives, and 
did well. My Italian stocks began to throw off 
(natural) swarms on the 15th of May, notwith- 
standing the cold and backward spring, whereas 
my neighbors’ bees, in other form of hives, did 
not swarm till late in June. I use the Lang- 
_stroth hive in Northern Illinois; winter my bees 
in them on their summer stands, and they do 
well. 

During my visit this fall to the west, I met a 
|man named Salisbury, in Northern Illinois, a 
| very intelligent man, that understands his busi- 
, ness. He had over three hundred stands of bees, 
| He informed me that he was using the Lang- 
| stroth hive, with butseven inch frames; and he 
thought but six inches would be better still. But 
he winters his bees in a cellar. 

There are two extremes. Mr. Gallup says 
deeper ‘‘ frames,’ and Mr. Salisbury says shal- 
low frames. So, if Mr. Gallup is still spoiling 
for.‘ fun,’’ as he calls it, I turn him over to Mr. 
Salisbury—hoping that friend Gallup will stick 
to the truth, and not state things merely to see 
‘* what effect it will have.’’ 

Friend Gallup, is or is not the Langstroth hive 
‘* rejected all over the west ?’’ Again, is there 
oris there not such a disease as dysentery amongst 
| bees—your bees excepted? These are questions 
| for you to settle, before you invite me to anything 
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further, especially when it is merely to gratify | 
your great desire for ‘‘ fun,’ regardless of facts. 
B. Puckett. 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


(§" Several errors occurred in Dr. Puckctt’s 
last article, in the September number. On page | 
58, second column, line 26, for Gallup says that 
‘* bees do not make honey,’’ read ‘‘ bees do make 
honey ;’’ and inthe next line, for ‘‘ suppose they ' 
do not,’’ read ‘‘ suppose they do.’’ Some other 
errors in that number of the Journal escaped 
correction, as we had no opportunity to read the 
proofs, and could only glance hastily over the 
revise.—Ep. 





A Profitable Apiary. 





A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives 
that paper an account of a visit to the apiary of 
Messrs. Francis, not far from Springfield, Ii. 
They have one hundred and twenty swarms of 
bees—Italians and crosses of Italians with black 
bees. They think the crossed bees are the best 
workers. From a hive of half Italians they have 
taken, this season, one hundred and sixty (160) 
pounds of honey, which netted about thirty cents 
per pound. From the whole apiary they have 
taken about four thousand (4,000) pounds of 
honey, an average of 334 pounds or $10, to the 
hive. The sale of bees paid all expenses of the 
apiary, leaving the honey net profit. They use 
the Langstroth hive exclusively. 





Bees’ Wax. 





American beekeepers are perhaps not generally 
aware of the enormous consumption of bees’ 
wax in Europe, and the pre-eminent value of 
the article produced inthe United States. In- 
dependently of the very large yield of mineral 
and vegetable waxes, England alone must con- 
sume more than two thousand tons a year, to the 
value of $2,100,000! Its worth is assessed by 
color, purity, and the melting points; and the 
latter process readily exposes adulteration by 
foreign matter. To-day’s quotations, taking gold 
at 131, are as follows, viz :— 


Cents per lb. 
American, bright pressed yellow.... 45 to 51 
American, rough mixed yellow..... 43 ‘* 43: 
West Indian, yellow..............- 413 ** 439 
East Indian, yellow ............... 41; ‘** 437 
African...... eRe tCeetssecsates : 361 ** 4s 


As an instance of the consumption, it may be 
mentioned, that one European palace alone is 
said to burn ten thousand wax candles nightly. 
The method of lighting them is ingenious. The 
respective apartments being prepared with the 
candles, an inflammable and scented web-like 
link (gun cotton) runs from wick to wick. Im- 
mediately one end of the link is lit, the flame 
rushes round the connected wax lights with 
lightning rapidity, and in a moment they are all 
simultaneously inflamed! Asthe link consumes 
and lights each candle, an agreeable scent is 
emitted, and the apartment at once, from one 
end to the other, are thus not only illumined, 
but perfectly refreshed and perfumed, as by 
magic.—A. L. Macrae’s ( Liverpool) Courier. 
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{For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee Feed. 


In the October number of the Journal a cor- 
respondent calls chicken-meat as food for bees 
‘*something new under the Sun.’’ To many it 
may be so. I heard of it being so used several 
years ago. My informant told me he often fed 
his bees on chicken-meat, to take them through 
the winter. I was quite diverted at the idea, 
and having a good opportunity to test the new 
and to me doubtful theory, I slily (for fear of 
being laughed at) put into my feeding boxes a 
‘*dainty mess’’ of well cooked chicken; and, 
strange to tell the bees did ‘‘ go for it,’’ actually 
licking the bones ! 

That same winter I was driven to many ex- 
periments in bee-feeding, as, like many a new 
beginner, I was in haste ‘‘to get rich ;”’ so that 
I had a number of colonies and but little honey, 
and as the fall was very unfavorable, I could 
get no honey conveniently. I fed a number of 
these weak colonies, from January to April, with- 
out honey. The principal feed I used was pre- 
pared as follows. I had bread baked of rye, 
buckwheat, or wheat flour, light as possible, cut 
into thin slices, and well soaked in brown sugar 
syrup. The bees used up the greater portion of 
the bread as well as the syrup. Sweet apples 
and peaches, stewed and well sweetened, they 
ate eagerly. In the spring they were much re- 
duced, and seemed to have no disposition to hunt 
stores, until I supplied them with a quantity of 
genuine honey. Then they seemed to ‘* wake 
up,’? and went to work; and by fall they were 
not more than in good wintering condition. 

Since that time I am fully persuaded that it 
does not pay to put weak, or sparely supplied 
colonies into winter quarters ; and I have learned 
to adopt the motto—‘‘sTRONG COLONIES, OR 
NONE.”’ I am assured that the best bee feed for 
ali practieal purposes, is good, PURE HONEY. 

J. 8. Fiory. 

Fayette Co., Wrest VA. 





{For the American Bee Journal.]} 


“Golden Rod and Aster.” 





Mr. Wagner says, in the November Bee Jour- 
nal, that he has never seen bees at work on the 
golden rod. Two years ago I should have said 
the same, and was surprised to see it mentioned 
as an excellent honey plant in several ‘* bee 
books,’’ for there was a field of some twelve or 
fifteen acres covered with it, within less than an 
eighth of a mile of my bees, and they took 
not the slightest notice of it. The field is high 
and dry, and the golden rod was the small spe- 
cies, from a foot to eighteen inches high, which 
always grows in such situations. 

But summer before last, as I was crossing ‘a 
low marshy piece of ground, at least a mile from 
home, I found the bees very hard at work on a 
large species of golden rod, which I had never 
noticed before, but have seen several times since 
in similar places. It was very different from the 
common kind, being from four to six feet high, 
and bearing flowers of a lighter and more green- 
ish yellow. As many of the bees at work on this 
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patch were Italians, they must have come from | 
my hives, for no one else in this neighborhood ° 
has them ; and to get there passed directly of the 
field already mentioned. 

I think from this, and from what I have since 
seen, that the common golden rod secretes very 
little if any honey, while the marsh variety 
yields large quantities. It is probable Mr. Wag- 
ner has seen only the former kind, which is the 
most abundant. 

In this section of the country the asters are in- 
valuable as fall forage for bees. Let the season 
be wet or dry, cold or hot, we are certain to have 
a continuous bloom of them from early in Sep- 
tember until a really hard frost occurs. The 
light early frosts, which kill the buckwheat 
and other honey plants, do not affect them in the 
least. 

My Italian bees have never failed to secure 
enough honey from asters to carry them through 
the winter, even when there was hardly a pound 
in their hives at the end of August. The honey 
is rather dark and has a peculiar flavor, which 
some persons dislike, but I think rather pleasant. 
It evidently agrees with the bees perfectly, for 
mine have wintered on it for two seasons past 
and came out in excellent brder in the spring. 

DANIEL M. WortTHINGTON. 

ELKRIDGE, Mp., Nov. 20, 1869. 





{For the American Bee Journal. ] 


My Experience with Alsike Clover. 





When I visited Germany and Italy, two years 
ago, I bought an imported fifty pounds of Swed- 
ish or Alsike clover seed. This seed was for the | 
most part given to my nearest neighbors, free of 
charge, hoping that the honey gathered by the 
bees from the blossoms of the clover, would com- 
pensate me for the cost of the seed. It was sown 
at the rate of about four pounds to the acre, and 
did not germinate well, though it ultimately 
proved to have been sown thick enough. It win- 
tered well, and grew nicely to a Jength of from 
twelve inches to thirty last spring. It commenced 
blooming about the 5th of June, or at the same 
time with common white clover. It remained in 
bloom til] about the 25th of July, when it was 
cut by me and my neighbors. 

I was of course anxious to see the great piles 
of honey my bees would gather. They seemed 
to like the blossoms very well, and worked on 
them whenever the weather was fair. But, alas ! 
after examining about a dozen of my hives every 
day during the whole season, I could never dis- | 
cover more than about a hundred cells filled with 
a very thin watery honey, and these were regu- 
larly found empty again next morning. My fond 
expectation of being able to improve the honey 
pasturage of the poor location of my home api- 
ary, was therefore sadly disappointed ; and if the 
bees gather no more honey from this clover next 
season than they did in the last, I shall be forced | 
to the conclusion that neither the white nor the | 
Alsike clover yield any honey in the location of | 
my home apiary. | 

ApAM GRIMM. 

JEFFERSON, WIS. ’ 


| the spring. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Several Items. 





SmokinG BrEs.—Many persons who try to 
manage bees, I fear, do not fully understand the 
value of smoke, nor the best method of apply- 
ing it. 

When I began to use frames, although I had 
read ‘‘Langstroth’’ and ‘‘Kidder’’ attentively, I 
did not practice smoking, as I believed that it 
was injurious to the brood, if not to the bees; 
and I am still rather inclined to that opinion, in 
regard to tobacco and puff-ball smoke. I had 
some laughable scenes in trying to open hives 
without the use of smoke, especially during 
times of scarcity of honey. Since then I have 
tried every method that I have seen recom- 
mended, and some that I have not; and have 
finally settled upon the use of fine, dry, pine 
sawdust. This answers the best purpose of any- 
thing that I have tried; and is always acces- 
sible. I burn it in a sheet-iron ‘‘smoker’’ three 
inches in diameter and about six inches long, 
which has already been described by some one 
in the Bee Journal. Fire it fp with a hot coal 
from the stove ; and by removing the cover before 
laying it down, it will retain fire nearly an hour. 

WINTERING Brees.—Last winter we carried 
all our bees—about twenty swarms—into a room 
up stairs in the house. Itis a tight-plastered 
room—dimensions 12 feet by 14. The windows 
were let down for ventilation, but darkened with 
boards, which nearly spoiled it all. The hives 
were set upon the floor, and ventilated at top 
and bottom. They did not winter well, although 
only one died. That was a common ‘box hive,”’ 
and from appearances must have been about 
dead in the fall, as it contained over twenty 
pounds of honey and no bees, in the spring. lt 
swarmed three or four times during the previous 
summer, and was probably put in the room weak 
and queenless. 

The main difficulty in the wintering of these 
bees, seemed to be, a lack of ventilation, as they 
wonld fly out into the room some during the 
mildest weather, and consumed too much honey 
to suit me. I was surprised at the amount of 
heat generated by those twenty swarms. A bit 
of snow or ice, put in for the purpose of cooling 
them, would melt in the course of a week, any 
time during the wiater. 

The hives we use are, as nearly as I can ascer- 
tain, similar to Quinby’s improved, although I 
do not know the exact plan of his In one thing 
I think ours are superior. It is in not having 
the frames eonnected in any way with any part 
of the hive. The interior dimensions of our 
hives are 28 inches by 16, and 124 inches deep. 
The ends are used for surplus honey boxes, or 
frames. In winter we turn the frames bodily, 
facing the front entrance, put in an extra divi- 
sion board, and fill the empty spaces which are 


thus formed, with old woolen clothing, hay, or 


any material which is not a good conductor of 
heat. Thus they are left upon their summer 
stands, with entrance facing southeast. 1 can- 
not tell how it will work until spring, as this is 
the first time we try them so. Will report in 
I. F. TrLLINenast. 
FACTORYVILLE, Pa., Nov. 6, 1869. 
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Alsike or Swedish Clover. 





Within the past few years, Alsike or Swedish 
clover has been somewhat cultivated in this coun- 
try, and highly lauded as a forage plant. 
eight or ten years ago, I received a small pack- 


age of the above-named variety of clover seed ; | 
sowed it early in the spring, on a good and well- | 


prepared soil. A large portion of the seed failed 
to germinate, but such as did, made a good 


growth, which was mown in the fall, and the | 


land top-dressed. The second year I got two fair 
crops. Thethird year June grass was largely 
mixed with the clover. On the fifth year the 
Alsike was missing; the tough-swarded June 
grass rooted it out entirely. 


In the spring of 1867, 1 obtained one pound of | 


Alsike clover seed, which was sown early in 
May, with a thin seeding of barley. I gave the 
jand a heavy dressing of superphosphate. 
the barley and the clover did finely. In 1868, 
mowed the clovertwice ; first crop badly lodged. 


This year (1869), first crop very good, with quite | 


a show of other grasses, which showed more 


largely in the secogd crop. The intruding grasses | 
are red and white clover; timothy, red-top, and | 
June grasses; and probably in 1871, the Alsike | 


will have disappeared. 


It makes the finest quality of clover hay, yields | 


a large amount of seed, gives a good yield, and 


while in blossom is a favorite resort of honey | 
If this | 
clover could be kept free from other grasses, I | 
think it would prove an admirable dry forage for | 


bees and all other honey-loving insects. 


milch cows and sheep at yeaning time. 
L. BARTLETT, 
In ** Country Gentleman.”’ 





(For the American Bee Journal.] 
My Experience with Alsike Clover. 





When I visited Germany and Italy, two years 


ago, I bought and imported fifty pounds of Swe. | 


dish or Alsike clover seed. 


of charge, hoping that the honey gathered by the | 


bees from the blossoms of the clover, would com- 
pensate me forthe cost of the seed. It was sown 
at the rate of about four pounds to the acre, and 


did not germinate well, though it ultimately | 


proved to have been sown thick enough. It 
wintered well, and grew nicely to a length of 
from twelve inches to thirty last spring. It 
commenced blooming about the 5th of June, or 
at the same time with common-white clover. 
remained in bloom till about the 25th of July, 
when it was cut by me and my neighbors. 

I was of course anxious to see the great piles 
of honey my bees would gather. They seemed 
to like the blossoms very well, and worked on 
them when ever the weather was fair. But, 
alas! after examining about a dozen of my hives 
every day during the whole season, I could never 
discover more than about a hundred cells filled 
with a very thin watery honey, and these were 
regularly found empty again next morning. My 


Some | 


Both | 


This seed was for | 
the most part given to my nearest neighbors, free | 


It | 


next season than they did in the last, I shall be 
‘forced to the conclusion that neither the white 
|nor the Alsike clover yield any honey in the 
| lacation of my home apiary. 

| ADAM GRIMM. 

| JEFFERSON, WIs. 





{for the American Bee Journal.) 


The Dzierzon Theory. 





Mr. Eprtor :—I will reply once more to J. 
| H. Thomas’s statement in the June number of 
, your Journal. In that statement he expresses 
| his surprise at the mistake, as he terms it, made 
/in an article I wrote for the Journal some time 
| before, concerning the reproduction of the honey 
bee. Dzierzon was the first discoverer of the 
| true system and theory concerning the propaga- 
| tion of the bee. He says, if an Italian queen 
meets a black drone, her drone progeny will be 
| pure Italians, but her worker progeny will be 
hybrids. And alsoif a black queen meets an 
Italian drone, her drone progeny will be blacks, 
and the worker progeny will be hybrids. 

The above theory agrees with my experience 
in every respect. 

J. H. Thomas’s new theory, as set forth in the 
| Journal, is, that, if an Italian queen meets with 
a black drone, her whole system becomes im- 
pregnated with the black blood, and hence her 
drones would not be pure. And if such adrone 
would meet with a pure Italian queen, her worker 
progeny would lose one or more of their yellow 
bands. 

Now, if this theory is correct, I would hold 
| Mr. Thomas right here—ist. That the drone 
| progeny, as well as the workers, must show evi- 
dent marks of black blood; and so long as Mr. 
Thomas fails to show this, his new theory must 
fall to the ground, and stay there. 

I will here give a little of my experience in 
| this matter. In the year 1867, I bought a full- 
blood Italian queen of Mr. Langstroth for twenty 
| dollars; and, after seeing her progeny, I was 
convinced I had the worth of my money. That 
| year I raised twelve fertile queens, and every one 


| was fertilized by a black drone ; and I was con- 
| vinced that the drone progeny was pure, while 
| the workers were hybrids. In the year 1868, I 
bought another full-blood Italian queen, and 
raised sixteen fertile queens. Of these, all but 
two met Italian drones. The worker progeny 
of the fourteen which met Italian drones, were 
| all alike marked full Italian. These queens must 
have been fertilized by drones which were pro- 
duced by the queens bred the year before and 
which were fertilized, as already stated, by black 
drones. Hence the case is clear that Dzierzen’s 
theory will stand unscathed, firm as the rock of 
| Gibraltar. 

| Inclosed please find two dollars for your ex- 
| cellent Journal. It is edifying to read it, as one 
| writes a, 6, c, and another ¢, 6, a; hence we 
, have a thorough discussion of every intricate 
question. 


H. RosEnstTIE.. 
Lena, Inu., Oct., 1868. 


fond expectation of being able to improve the | 
honey pasturage of the poor location of my home | ata 

apiary, was therefore sadly disappointed ; and | Bees gorged with honey never volunteer an 
if the bees gather no more honey from the clover attack. 
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Special Premiums and Club Terms. 





THE HORTICULTURIST AND THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

By spcial arrangement, we offer Tae HorricuL- 
TURIST as & premium for five new subscribers to the 
AMERICAN Bree Journat; or will offer Taz Horti- 
CULTURISt and AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL On Clubterms 
together, for 4375, full price being $1 50, each club 
subscriber being entitled toa choice steel plate en- 
graving, Country Lirs, and a copy of Adair’s An- 
NALS OF Bee CULTURE. 

We commend THe HORTICULTURIST to the atten- 
tion of lovers of fruits, flowers, and rural embellish- 
ments. Having been greatly improved this year, it 
will be found one of the best and most valuable hor- 
ticultural journals published in the United States. 





The Triangular Comb Guides. 

aa We understand that, in various quarters, per- 
sons are endeuvoring to collect a “royalty” irom 
beekeepers who use the bevel cdge or triangular 
comb guide, alleging that the device is patented, and 
that they are agents of the patentee. We do not be- 
lieve that there is any valid patent on the article, 
and think those thus engaged in levying “black mail” 
are rendering themselves liable to prosecufion for 
obtaining money under false pretences. Mr. Lang- 
stroth, (who, we regret to learn, is again sulfering 
from an attack of the disease to which he has for 
many years been subject at intervals,) prepared a 
full history of these comb guides shortly before the 
return of his illness, which is now in our hands and 
will appear in the January number of the Bee Jour- 
NAL. Meantime we advise beekeepers to be on their 
guard, and not suffer themselves to be imposed on by 
swindling lin loupers. 

————S 

4 In our last issue a selected article was inad 
vertently and erroneously credited to the “ Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Farm Journal,” of which name thereisno 
paper in existence. Credit should have been given 
to the “Furmers Home Journal,” an excellent agricul- 
tural and family paper, published at Lexington, Ky., 
by James J. Miller, esq., at three dollars per annum, 
and which well merits a Jiberal patronage. 

I 

aa Of the two specithens of bee plants sent to us 
from New Cumberland, West Virginia, the first is 
Aster ericoides, already repeatedly noticed in the 
Journal as furnishing excellent fall pasturage. The 
second, or “blue blossoming” is Aster cordifolia, 
widely diffused and common species found in groves 
and copses, and bearing an abundance of flowers. 
The writer (who neglected giving us his name) says 
of this latter plant—“I never saw it here till this 
fall. It is growing all along the river hills, among 
the rocks, and on the poorest land we have. It com- 
menced blooming about the 20th of September, and 
is in bloom yet (Nov. 8). It grows about as tall as 
buckwheat. Early frosts hurt it very little.” 








aa We have «a number of communications from 
valued correspondents, the publication of which cir- 
cumstances beyond our control constrain us to defer 
till next month 





Correspondence of the Bee Journal. 


STERLING, ILLs., Oct. 14.—1 am new in the business 
of beekeeping, having been engaged in it only three 
years, but nothing has a'tracted or fascinated me so 
much. I have succeeded tolerably well, except last 
season, 1868. In the spring of that year I had forty 
colonies, most of them purchased of a neighbor. 
When lL bought them they were in the old style of 
hives, and in poor Gondition. 1 transferred them in- 
to Lang-troth hives, and came near ruining all of 
thei, because there was then no honey in the flowers. 
Most of the colonies could noteven repair the combs 
which were transferred. Only a few of them suc- 
ceeded in guthering honey enough to carry them 
over the winter. The rest I had to feed,and some of 
them starved to death. In the spring of 1859, I had 
only nineteen colonies left, most of which were in a 
very poor conditlon, But I fed them and did all in 
my power to keep them alive. The spring and fore- 
part of the summer were very unfavorable. My bees 
jabored under every disadvantage, my place being 
new and affording no protection. When the apple 
and the cherry trees were in blossom, the bees were 
compelled to remain in their hive-, on account of 
prevalent cold winds and rain. I became very much 
discouraged, but during the months of July and 
\ugust, things began to assume a more favorable 
aspect. 

My colonies are mostly Italians, and in Langstroth 
hives. 1 use two kinds of hives. the shallow chamber 
and the deep; and prefer the former, believing that 
the bees will store more surplus honey when kept in 
the shallow chamber hives. I generaliy remove the 
honey board, and have my honey boxes so that three 
will cover the whole surface of the frames. By so 
doing, bees will work up quicker and store more 
honey. 

I have increased my stock from nineteen old colo- 
nies to thirty-eight; and if I had desired it, I might 
have increased them more. The swarming propen- 
sities of bees were greater this year, than I have ever 
known it to be before. I was constantly guarding 
against over-swarming. if 1 had not had snch bad 
success last. year, I should probably have allowed my 
bees to swarm us much as they were inclined to do, 
and would undoubtedly have called it great success. 

From vighteen old colonies and increase, | took 
thirteen hundred and seventy-tive (1,375) pounds of 
surplus honey. One old colony gave me aswarm and 
one hundred and eight (108) pounds surplus honey ; 
and the young swarm gave me ninety (90) pounds. 
six young swarms average seventy-five (75) pounds to 
the hive. 1 had one natural swarm (second swarm) 
on the 3d of August, that filled its hive below, and 
stored forty-seven (47) pounds of surplus honey. 

We have not had much frost yet, and on the 9th of 
aged my bees were still depositing honey in the 
0xes. 

Enclosed find two dollars for your valuable and 
interesting Journal. 1 have read every volume since 
its publication, and am convinced that no beekeeper 
can succeed without it.—Groree MouLer. 


Farr DALE, OsweGo Co ,N. Y., Oct. 20.—Bees in this 
section have done but little up to the first of Septem- 
ber, only securing provision enough to supply present 
necessities. But when the buckwheat began to blos- 
som, the weather became fine, and bees gathered 
honey and bee-bread very fast, so that one-quarter 
to one-half the stocks will winter. I will have to feed 
two or three black colonies. to carry them through. 
The Italian bees have proved their superiority with 
us thisseason. I have just commenced Italianizing.— 
M. A. Dumass. 


FREPERICKTOWN, Mo., Oct. 16.—I was somewhat dis- 
couraged, but have done well, considering. I re- 
moved last spring carrying eight hives with me. I 
sold four, and now have twenty-six in good condition 
for winter. Inclosed find two dollars tor the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, which welcome visitor I still want. 
I remain a friend to all beekeepers, and particularly 
to the Journal.—J. B. Dives. 
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Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Oct. 20.—I promised to let 
you know how much honey my swarm that came off 
on the 6th of September made from that time till 
frost cut down the flowers. They madejust seventy- 
two (72) pounds. Who can beat that so late in the 
season ?—H. Fav. 


Sanpbusky, N. Y., Oct. 25.—This has been the poorest 
season for bees that we ever knew. We started in 
the spring with one hundred anid forty-three (143) 
colonies, and increased them to two hundred and 
fifty (250). This fall we have reduced them to two 
hundred and ten (2.0), and fed them 1,850 pounds of 
coffee sugar. We hope we shall not see another sea- 
son like this very soon.—BAaLpwin Bros. 


Ripon, WIs., Oct. 28 —I have to report to you the 
poorest season for bees I have seen in this State for 
thirty years. In looking over my seventy stocks the 
fore part of this month, { found thirty of them not to 
have honey enough to carry them through December, 
and forty of them needing feed tocarry them to May. 
Taking up thirty, and feeding forty to muke them 
strong for winter, is the work I did. My old stock 
hives were in the poorest condition. One of them— 
an old box hive, [ hive had bees in for sixteen years, 
and the combs were in fine condition—this being the 
first yeur in sixteen, that it has been in poor winter- 
ing condition, or omitted to cast a swarm, or put as 
much honey in boxes as any of the best prime swarms 
in the yard. | think this shows us plainly that if 
combs ure kept in good order, they can be used for 
twenty years, as store combs and for breeding 

Last year, 1-68, from eighty swarms I[ had no honey 

ut in boxes; this year no honey, and lose almost 
halt of my bees! Question—ZJs this a good country for 
bees?—R. DART. 


Fair Grove, Mo., Oct. 25.—Bees have done well in 
this section, the present year, in swarming. The 
honey season was good for 2 while, but ent short by 
thedry weather. The bees in this region, are natives. 
Heretofore the distance from railroad has been so 
great that it was difficult to procure Italians; but as 
we now have railroad advantages, | think another 
season will materially change the breed. At least 1 
shall make the change in this vicinity. 

I have been carefully reading the Bee Journal for 
afew months past, and am so well pleased with it 
that I shall not sever my connection with as a reader 
while it maintainsits standing and [ am ableto raise 
two dollars for it annually.—D. H. WessTerR. 


Rockvi.Lie, Corn., Nov. 3.—Bees have done very 
poorly in this vicinity this season. Not more than 
half the stocks are in condition to winter, unless fed. 

I prize the Bee Journal very much, and should be 
sorry to lose a number. I look for it eagerly, and 
seldom leave it, until [| have read it through.—E. 
BILL. 


East HarRpwick, Vt., Nov. 2.—The honey season 
here has been the poorest for ten years past. The 
frequent rains and cold winds almost prevented any 
secretion in the flowers; consequently there are 
many hives not well provisioned tor winter. 

1 commenced the season with sixty-five colonies, 
and have obtained 1,450 pounds of surplus honey, 
with only an increase of ten swarms. I have mainly 
Jollowed Mrs. Tupper’s plan of artificial swarming, 
as given in the Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1865. I consider thisa safe way if a fertile 
queen is given to the new swarm at the time it is 
made; otherwise it becomes too much reduced be- 
fore they can raise one. I find one objection to it. 
In taking away the full combs and replacing them 
with empty frames, especially if the drone comb was 
all or nearly all taken away in the spring, the bees 
are quite sure to build all drone comb, even if guide 
worker comb is given. Will some one whois yiosted, 
tell us how to prevent this ?—J. D. G. 


EMINENCE, Ky., Nov.5.—I lost all my bees the season 

revious to this, “of that bee disease.” Last spring 
[purchased one stand of Italians, and now have six 
strong colonies and have taken forty pounds of sur- 

lus honey. There are about a dozen colonies of 
black bees within ffve miles of me that survived the 
“bee disease ;” and they all together have done no 
more than my single stund of Italians. 1 cannot do 
without the Journal.—E. C. BRIGHT. 





East BETHEL, Vt., Nov. 4.—The honey season was 
very favorable here, up to the close of clover bloom- 
ing. The basswood blossomed very beautifully, but 
did not yield any honey. The consequence is that 
new swarms are very light, and have to be fed. 

I have been troubled with queens laying eggs in 
honey boxes. On one hive | put three boxes, and by 
the 20th of June they were filled. Then I put three 
more under them, by raising them up. [ soon found 
that two of the boxes were nearly full of drone 
brood. I spoiled all of it by running a knife through 
it. But as the honey season wound up soon after, 
the bees did not repair dumages by filling them up 
with honey. The boxes I put under were partly 
filled with comb, also with brood in one of them. I 
learn that a great many beekeepers in this vicinity 
have been troubled in the same way. I never saw 
anything of the kind before in my apiary. The hive 
above-mentioned did not send outaswarm. Wish- 
ing success to the Bee Journal, I subscribe myself, 
CHARLES 8. PAINE. 


APPLETON, Wis., Nov. 6.—l have travelled most of 
the time for about four weeks this fall, calling on 
many beekeepers in northern Wisconsin, and find a 
general complaint that bees have done poorly in that 
part of the State. No surplus honey has been ob- 
tained ; many are discouraged, and will sell all the 
bees they have for one dollur a swarm. | have a 
neighbor that from eighty stocks last spring, had 
only four swarms come out during summer, and is 
now taking up many of his stocks that have not 
honey enough to winter. But we will hope for bet- 
ter days; we have two poor seasons, perhaps the 
next will be better; “three times and out” is the 
motto.—a. H. Hart. 


PocoHonTas, Mo., Nov. 12.—The first part of the 
past season our bees, in this section of country, gath- 
ered just enough honey to keep them brooding and 
swarming for an unusual length of time. Then the 
dry hot weather set in. and by the first of September 
they were nearly out of honey. But our fall season 


Was the best we have had for some years. — are 
now in better condition for wintering than they have 


been for the last two years.—I. C. WALLACE. 
WorTHINGTON, Pa., Noy. 19.—Bees have only done 

on an average in this locality. Too much rain. Be- 
sides, the buckwheat—which is our fall pasturage— 
was enly a light crop, and mostly of the gray kind, 
which scarcely has any honey in it. Please change 
my address. [cannot do without the Bee Journal : 
wish it came oftener.—J. W. Barcuay. 

a 

(For the American Bee Journal.] 

Wintering Bees. 


1 have often read that the cellar isthe best 
place for wintering bees, provided it is kept dry 
and from freezing. I have had some experience 
in this direction, and find the cellar, when kept 
from freezing is too warm, so that the bees get 
uneasy, many getting lost by coming out of their 
hives. Last winter I put into the cellar sixty 
swarms in box hives. They were put in about 
the first of December. The hives were set in 
rows, two feet from the bottom, the entrances 
being left open. In « short time the air of the 
cellar was very warm—in fact, warmer than in 
the upper part of the house in which we live ! 
The combs molded rapidly, and the bees died so 
fast that I removed them from the cellar in about 
four weeks. I then made bee-houses for them, 
so constructed that the bees could leave the hives 
at pleasure. 

It is my belief that a cellar is a poor place for 
bees. Of all the places I have tried, I find the 
open air much the best. The fresh air keeps 
them healthy. 

A. J. BRUNDAGE. 

Ottawa, ILL. 





